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In view of Xhv. ra|)id uxf^cinsion c.t institutions of liiglier odiu dtion in all 
countries of the Southeast Asidn leuion, tin? Regiondl Institute of Higher 
cdu<*ation and Development tonsidtned tluu it was appropriate to liold a 
regional workshop in order to take stock of the causes and consequences of 
higher education expansion iti tlie region as well as to consider consolidation 
as an alternative. The purpose of this w;)rNShop on "The Growth of Southeast 
Asian Universities: Expansion versus Consolidation" was to bring administrators 
and educators as well as government officials together to discuss the problems 
of rapid expansion of institutions of higher education, to discuss the selective 
higher education approach and the mass higher educ\ tion ap[)roach in the 
Southeast Asi<ui tH:onomic and social conti3xts, and to explore a concept of 
"consolidation" as an alternative in higher education development in Southeast 
A 'a today. 

Participants from eight Southeast Asian countries, namely, Indonesia, 
the Khmer Republic, Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam and the 
Philippines, as well as representatives of ASAIHL, the Fjrd Foundation, the 
Higher Education Advisory Couricil of Malaysia, lAU, IDRC, HE, SEAMES, 
the National Education Commission and University Development Comrriission 
of Thailand were present in Chiang Mai, Thailand for these deliberations. 

In this report of the proceedi .gs of the workshop, the discussion of 
each session has not been included as in previous reports of RIHED workshop 
proceedings. However, Part V of this report constitutes a summary of all the 
sessions. 



April 1974 Amnuay Tapingkae 
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V'ELCOMING ADDRrSS BY DR. AMNUAY TAPINGKAE 
DIRECTOR, RIHED 



On behalf of the Regional Institute cf Higher Education and Development, 
may I extend my warmest welcomH and appruciation to you tor your presence 
at the opening ceremony of ihe Regional Workshop on "The Growlli of 
Southeast Asian Universities: Expansion veri-us Consolidation." This Institute, 
which is an intergovernmental organii'ation i.i ihe Southeast Asian region, is 
charged with duties to stimulate and facilitatvi cooperation amonq universities 
ana go^ tents of the countries in Southeast Asio, and to enhance the 
contributu ' of highoi education to the social and economic development of 
the countries in the region and of the region 83 a whole. To achieve such 
objectives, RIHED, among many other activities and programmes, sponsors 
workshops and seminars, uoth on the national and the regional levels. In 
bringing, logether administrator^ and scholars involved in the planniug and 
operation of institutions of higher education and those in government a&enci^s 
responsible for decisions affecting higher education development, it is hoped 
that serious and meaningful discussion on probUms of development will take 
place. Furtnermore, it is expected that insights into difficult problems may 
be gained ^nd certain solutions found. 

.n the past three years and a half of its existence, the Regional Institute of 
Higher Education and Development has sponsored regional workshops in 
Singe^pore and Malaysia, anr< has held national seminars in the Khmer Republic, 
ThaHand, the Republic of Vietnam, and Malaysia. This workshop is the first 
n-giond' workshop to be held in Thciland, 

Taking the legion as a whole the majority of institutions of hioher 
education in Southeast /\sia were founded after the Second World War, lo a 
large extent, th.s phenomenon of rapid expansion of higher eoucation was tfie 
result of political independence, of a need to meet high-level manf over for 
public officer and industries. This rapid develop nent and expansion is also a 
result of risinq expectations in this changing world and the need for ..lore 
education to enhance human understanding and sensitivity in a more complex 
world. However, spei;itic motivating factors and reasons responsible for J 
phenomenal growth of teitiary education in the region from country to 
country. To illustrate t^^e phenomenon of rapid expenslo^^ and growth, some 
■/amples are in o.der. Indonesia had only one university in 1949. Within the 
span of twenty years, the country has established no lesr. than 322 colleges 
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ijfuvt*»s'lit\s. 'he Phili[)pines hi^s st»on t?vi.Mi rnofO dJc>fn<uir expansion IrorM 
ii do/tMi oj so institutions botoio tni* wji, the nun^ber niultiplit:d to over 400 
in \\}.\\ In the i»i,i5nLyHi < oiifitru»s of Southifast Asui, howevei, •>h^ yiowth in 
ruiinDe* of hajhiM ItMrfiinvj iiistitutu ns ri.is not bernasiapid, thoiKjh the ^jrowui 
in student eruolnients has l)een e 'ually liicjh. 

Siiih unpreredenti^d qrowth of the Southeast Asian univer^iities, co 
ronwnitdnt with the uMsir^g denuind foi education at a'l levels, has inevitably 
i*reated many problem^ This is true esperially when the eronorny is still largely 
undi veloped and the availai)le resources aie strriined by irdlation, defence 
needs and the ni?ed to feed a rapidly gfowing population. An-.idst these problems 
If. a truisnt that a university education is always rrore expensive than primary 
an«l serondary eduiation. Higher eduuitiv)n involves a tremendous an-^ount of 
funds and (esoiaces. The t.ost of producing a college or university graduate 's 
very high. Yet. the irresistible demand for tertiary education has often succeeded 
in pr cssuf iiHi tlu» n,;tiunal qovernmerns as well as t. \e private circles into creating 
r>ijre colleges and universities, oftentnties without regard to specific manpower 
needs of the country, or without taking into consideiation the capability of the 
economy of the country to abso b university graduates in productive 'employ- 
ment. The problem is further accentuated by the absence or lack of coordination 
among the univeisities and between tho universities and governments. Thus, 
increased enrolments have not necessarily been in disciplines most needed for 
national development. 1 fie result, therefore, is graduate unemployment or 
underemployment. Consequently, there are constant complaints that dovelop- 
rnenl needs tor trhir^ed manpower are not being met, that graduates in certain 
fields of training are unemployed or underemployed, and that -he mounting cOov 
of university edut^atio'. is sliowing a dacreasing return to society m terms of 
overall r^ational well-being and development. 

The above situatior^ leads us to a nurtiher of irtiportant questions: whether 
higher eductition in S.'Utheast Asia is be.;^g expanded ".nd develoned in the 
prooor direction; whether its --urrent qrowtli is healthy and justifiable; whether 
the existing strui ture ,uid syst .ns are tfie most appropriate for the new day anci 
age, and, whetfier planning and coordination are adequate and appropriate. 

It is With sucfi questions in mind that th*^ Regional Institute of Higher 
Education and Development would like to invite the attention jf those 
responsible tor cniversity education in Southeast iia to look into the problems 
of expansion and i.onsolidauon of our unive'-sities. This regional workshop is 
utilized as a venue to ( ritically asr'^ss and evaluate such growth of Southeast 
Asian institutions of higher edu^atior., D'.ring ilie four doys of the workshop, 
partn if)ants will be explorinj three areas of concern within the theme 
"The Growth of Southeast Asian Universities: Expa.^sion versus Consolidation." 
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The vv(Mkshop will h«gin this afternoofi ui whiih [lart^Lipants vyf W examine 
pfohltM 5s of un versitv g ovvth in SouthedS': Asia with pertinent questions su h 
as Are tht' uriivorsitios iri Southeast Asm .jovvinj too rapidly? To vvliat extent 
has suih growth nnptJirod duality ot higher education? What resources i^re 
k\\\u\Mo to nuHM iho risinii i (ist of univerjMty eduiiation? \re the Southeast 
Asian univ ?fsitios ■ <nMhlo of producing rnanpower needs for national and 
reqiuna! developp^ent:' How are governments in the region coping with the 
irii riMsmi) soi lal demands for tertiary education!' To what extent has the 
uf)pl.uint?d giowth of universities t reated uneinplo/meni or underemployjiient 
anH)nci ui.ivefsiiy gradUcJte.s' What are ihi? social and economic irnplicatic .s of 
sucli ufiemployment and underemployment ' Out of these questions, it is 
hop'Hi If. I new ideas might emerge which ntay contribute to a healthier growth 
of iir>wrsitv education in Southeast Asia. The workshop will be able to look 
at the pioblt'ms trou) ihe perspective of the whole region when papers dealing 
With thesi? questions tiom each rnember country are presented. 

The st'{ ond of concern will be on problems of expansion versus 
t onsohdatii^n of higher ediication in Southeast Asia. Owing to the exceptionally 
rapid expansion of university education in Indonesia, a special session w'll be 
devoted to the examination of problem*; of university growth in that country. 
Indonesia has already embarked upo a programme of university :onsolidation, 
by establishing Centres of Excellence, combining several colleges and 
unversiiies to strengthen the quality ar.d programme. A comprehensive report 
from Indonesia on this problet*' will he presented and discussed. 

The third and last <ifea of concern will be on two opposing ideas on 
higher education, that .'s, mass versus selfjctive higher education. Papers written 
by a delegate from Thailand and a delegate from Sin^^ pore will be examined 
and disi ussed. ThaiUmd, .n its decision .0 establish an open liniversity and to 
permit private colleges to be created seems to have adopted a tendency towards 
mass higher education. On the other hand, Singapore has been operating on the 
u)ncef)l of selective higher education with attention to manpower needs of the 
country arid the ability of the e<:onomy to absorb university graduates into 
productive employment. It is hoped that during this session the two approaches 
wMl be critically examined in relation to national development polioies as well as 
to social and economic realities in the region. 

These three are.is or concern will be dealt with in five discussion sessions. 
The workshop will devote its final session to the preparation of recom- 
rT)endations which might be useful to universities and governments of countries 
in Southeast Asia w'th regard to university growth and development. 

The Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development is grateful to 
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Chiang Mai University for liosting this regional workshop. Asa liost institution, 
Chiang Mai University has been extremely generous in making available to 
RIHfcD Its physical fai.ihties as well as tlie services oi the /taf« and faculty. 
On behalf of the Institute, I wish to iliank the Rector of Chiang Mai University, 
Prel. Di. Tawan Kangwanpong tor his cooperation and interest in this workshop. 
Such successful partnership reflects RlHED's objectives and wishes, that is, 
to facilitate closer and more meaningful cooperation. J^'lHED is pleased to act 
as a catalyst for such a venture. 

The Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development, Chiang Mai 
University and all participants of this workshop are honoured by the presence 
of His Excellency, the Minister-in-Charge of State University Bureau. Prof. 
Aroon Sorathesn, at this oHicial opening of the workshop today. 1 feel highly 
honoured to call upon His Excellency, the M«nister-in-Charge of State 
University E-vureau, now to deliver his opening address for this regional workshop. 
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OPENING ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
PROFESSOR ARGON SORATHESN 
MINISTER-IN-CHARGE OF STATE UNIVERSITY BUREAU 

OF THAILAND 



It is indtH?d a pleasure for mu» to be asked to address this gathering of 
distinguished scholar^:, university adiniriistrdtors, governrt^ent officials frorti 
Southeast Asian countries as well as representatives of several internationa. 
organizations. On behalf of tlie Thai Government, rtiay I extend our warmest 
weli.onie to all of you. 1 hope that your stay in Thailand will be enjoyable and 
that your deliberations wi'l be meaningful and fruitful. I wisli to thank the 
Regional Institute of Higher Education and Developcncnt tor having selei:ted 
Thailand for holding this regional worksiiop as well as for the meetings of the 
fcxeiutive Cortunittee and \he Governing Board. It is gratifying to see the 
collaboration between RIHED and Chiang Mai University, which reflects the 
cooperative spirit of the regiori of Southeast Asia. 

The decision of tfie seven countries of Southeast Asia to establish this 
regional Institute for tlie piocnotion of closer relationships among governments 
and the university communities in the region witnesses the birth of a new 
regional awareneso. Higlier education resources must be mobilized for national 
and regional developme it effoits. Governments and university communities 
in Southeast Asia must learn from each other, must cooperate with each other, 
and must think together so that higher education institutions in each country 
may be strengtliened in order that their objectives and responsibilities will be 
fulfilled. Countries in our region are faced with many difficult tasks in forging 
ahead towards development in all spheres. To this end, every single resource 
must be posit vely utilized in the effort of building a better tomorrow. The 
universities, with a wealth of talents and potentialities, must be well-equipped 
physically and intellectually. At the same time, the universities must be 
challenged to be responsible for and responsive to the needs of the nation. 
Thailand is proud to be part of this regional organization. This regional partner- 
ship will be strengthened through our support and close cooperation. 

The selection of tlie topic for this regional workshop on the Growth of 
Southeast Asian Universities with a focus on the problems of expansion and 
consolidation could not be .more timely for our region today. As has been 
pointed out by the Director of RIHED. the governments of countries of 
Southeast Asia in recent yearj have given high oriority to higlier eoucation 
developtneni, Demarids for education beyond the secondary level have increased 
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significantly. In response to these demands, a large number of higluM odiKation 
institutions, both public and private. Iiavo been i:reated. 

In this day and age it is very easy and natuial to assume an attitude tliat 
the more universities we create, tlie fasttn our countries will move ahead. This 
assumption is not always valid and sliould be critic^ally examined. Quantities 
and numbers in higher education alone do not necessanly signify the best 
investment and hest allocation ot resources for national well-being. Governments 
in this region, at one timo or anotlier, must have been fat;ed with many basic 
questions sucli as how to develop higlier educat'v^n so tiiat it serves the best 
interest ot \he nation as a whole in terms of botli present and future, how to 
make the universities relevant to national needs and aspirations, how to create 
emplsi/yment opportunities for university graduates, or how to utilize university 
talents and potentialities tor nation building. It is indeed gratifying to learn 
that these questions and many more will bo discussed during the deliberations of 
this regional workshop. I certainly hope tliat answers and recommendations 
will be tormulaced and put forward for the benefits of the countries ot Southeast 
Asia which face many common problem^. 

Again, on behalf of the Government of Thailand, I would like to thank 
the Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development for bringing 
together distinguished scholars, administrators and planners in order lo 
examine problems of university development and to promote better under- 
standing and cooperation among governments and universiti^^j of the Southeast 
Asian reyion. 1 hope .hat RIHED will continue to play this significant role 
in this regional awareness and closer cooperation. 

May your deliberations be successful and fruitful. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, now it is a great pie .sure for me to declare this 
work:hop open. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN INDONESIA 

Achjani Atmakusuma 



INTRODUCTION 

During the Sriwijaya Empire in the late sevenlli century A.D. there was a 
Bud.lh St University nedr Palembang, Sumatra, which was a centre of learning. 
No records exist concerning the fate of this University nor of the existence of 
higher education in Indonesia over the following twelve centuries. 

In 1910, during the Dutch colonial period, consideration was given to 
develop a programnne of higher education in the classical western sense. 
This reflected the increasing need for professional nanpower, which was 
difficult to recruit fronn Europe. Also, it would encou'^jge the systematic 
establishment of Dutch culture among the university trained Indonesians 
This idea became a reality in 1920 with the establishment of the College of 
Engineering (THS) in Bandung, Jave. 

A number of additional colleges were organized to provide professional 
personnel with skills in plantation agriculture and administration. 

Between 1920 and 1941, the following institutions of higher education 
were brought into being: 



1920 


College of Engineering (THS) in Bandung. 


1924 


College of Law (RHS) in Jakarta. 


1927 


College of Medicine in Jakarta. 


1940 


College of Arts in Jakarta. 




School of Medicine and Dentistry in Surabaya. 


1941 


The first year class (propadeuse), initiated for agri- 




cultural higher education in Bogor, attached to the 




College of Medicine in Jakarta. 



During the colonial period the college or faculty philosophy prevailed 
and the model of a unified university was not provided. When the university 
concept was introduced after independence, the faculty atmosphere could not 
be completely abolished. The faculties continued to form a community 
separated from other units comprising the university. Consequently, the modern 
day Indonesian universities continue as a more or less multiversity syftem or 
as an amalgamation of independent faculties. This imposes certain constraints 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN INDONESIA 



on ilu i»\ti'nsion ot inttM JisMfihruii y tooptwahon that is 1)im onn(uj inrredSifiqly 
desiMhN'. Often It inv()lvps liupli. .itmn ot (ostly uttoit and oqui|)nu3nt. 

Most ot tlie stiidtMits adpiMlmi to sttaly in the rol(ec|i»s ln»twepn WVA) 
and 1^)41 wi'n> l^utih and I uiaM<nis and i.^nly vj sim.jII per^ ontacji' of Indonesians 
were iieiiMitted 1 1 ahle 1). 

Ldu^ation^H <j( nvities vveie sto|.)[it}d for six to eiqht n^onths when the 
Duu\\ suruMidoMfd lo th»» .l.ipaneso on 'J Manh, WWJ, When teaching was 
resui'!(»d, tht? U.'viM ot tidui <itK)n r*Mn<nned tjiniost the same, [lie medium of 
instdji.lion i htUiytni f»om Duteli to Hahasa Iridonosia and DiiU\\ textbooks 
wen* trtinslfjted. ait ulefitaKy without the le()al tierniission of the authors. All 
edi.t fiijofujl .ji iivitii's wen? fiandled b\ hidonesians ovei the next three years 
and a h.ilf with the rt?sult that Indonesians gained solf-<issuran(.e. Also, ttiey 
were abie to ol)tain a national irulicjoneoiis eduration, 

Attur the proi laudation ot independen* o (1/ August, 194b) higher 
eduraiion in Indonesia esralated greatly tOfopared to the Dutch period. 
Progress n>ade was remarkable m a quantitative and qualitative sense. Even 
though (onditions were extremely linstable from 194i3'50. new features and 
new institutional strut tures evolved. Institutions tor higher education were 
founded by private patrrotu groups of nationalists and by religious components 
of the sO( leiy. 

In Jakarta, whiih remained under Dutch domination, Republic Patriots 
started a programme of higher studies called "Balai Perguruan 7 inggi Republik 
Indune^ia." whiuh was a rival to the Duti:h controlled University of Indonesia, 
Consequently, few Indonesians were enrolled in this establishment. 

The University of lndonc:>ia. established by the Dutch in 1947, consisted 
of I olleges in Jakarta, Bogor, Bandung, Makassar and Surabaya. A major aim 
was thought to attract Indonesian youth away frorti the war of independence 
arxi ui:o the colleges. 

Colleges were also organized by private groups and included: 

12 February. 1940 Colleqe of Engineering in Yogyakarta, 

A March, 1946 Collerjes ot Law and Literature in Yogyakarta. 

f ehruary 194(.) Colleges of Medic ine dnd Dentistry in Malang. 

Septer?il)er, 1946 : College o^ Agriculture in Klaten, 

1947 College of Veterinary Medicine in Klaten. 
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TABLE I 

STUDENT ENROLMENT AND GRADUATES IN 
INDONESIA DURING THE DUTCH COLONIAL PERIOD 





Total 


EnroliTient 




High -School Graduates j 


Academic 
Year 


Total 


Indonesian 
Students 


Total 


Indonesian 
Graduates 




Students ■ 


Total 


% 


Graduates 


Total 


% 


1920/21 


28 


2 


7.1 





- 


— 


1921/22 


37 


6 


16.2 





- 


— 


1922/23 


42 


B 


19.0 





— 


— 


1923/24 


18 


5 


27.8 


12 


— 


— 


1924/25 


76 


25 


32.9 


8 


— 


— 


1925/26 


60 


2' 


35.0 


20 


4 


20.0 


1926/27 


63 


30 


47.6 


14 


6 


42.8 


1927/28 


88 


3f: 


43.2 


8 


3 


37.5 


1928/29 


1 10 


44 


40.0 


13 


3 


23.0 


1929/30 




91 


56.2 


19 


6 


32.6 


1930/31 


227 


106 


46.7 


12 


4 


33.3 


1931/32 


212 


93 


43.8 


17 


8 


47.0 


1932/33 


228 


1 09 


47.8 


15 


7 


46.7 


1933/34 


256 


121 


47.2 


22 


8 


36.4 


1934/35 


266 


112 


42.1 


34 


14 


41.2 


1935/36 


231 


103 


44.6 


58 


29 


50.0 


1936/37 


253 


120 


47.4 


49 


23 


46.9 


1937/;i8 


287 


155 


54.0 


71 


38 


53.5 


1 '):<8/39 


280 


143 


51.0 


81 


40 


49.4 


1939/40 


318 


I 157 


49.3 


79 


37 


46.8 


Totcii 


3,242 


1 ,489 


45.0 




23(1 


43.2 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN INDONESIA 



These colleges became Gdjah Mada University on 19 December, 1949, 
the first university the Republic of Indonesia. 

Between 1950 and 1960, 7 state and 17 private universities were 
established (Table II). 

In 1963. a de(^ree was issued by the Republic of Indonesia to provide 
each of the 25 provinces the opportunity to establ'sh provincial state 
universities. This resulted in a tremendous addition of faculties. By 1965, 
student enrolment reached 184.000 at 28 universities (Table II), and 10 
institutions of teacher training and education located at: 



Jakarta. 


established 


in 


1964. 


Bandung. 


es+^blished 


in 


1964. 


Yogyakarta. 


established 


in 


1964. 


Malang. 


established 


in 


1964. 


Surabaya. 


established 


in 


1964. 


Makassar. 


established 


in 


1965. 


Medan. 


established 


in 


1965. 


Semarang. 


established 


in 


1965. 


M^nado, 


established 


in 


1965. 


Padang. 


established 


in 


1965. 



In total, there were now 179 private institutions of higher education and 
92 government agencies involved. 

This rapid establishment of new state universities in the period following 
the 1963 decree, was mainly made possible by conferring independent 
university status on groups of faculties previously affiliated with an older 
university and incorporating private faculties as state universities. 

PROBLEMS 

The growth of (jniversities after independence in Indonesia was 
tretnendous. especially in the period 1960-65. How many institutions of higher 
learning should there be to meet the demands of the Indonesian people? What 
are the main reasons for the rapid growth? How many technical institutions 
are needed in terms of population? How many institutions are needed in 
proportion to instittjtion of higher education? All tliese are questions needing 
serious consideration. 

The main cause ff;r such growth was the desire of the Indonesians to 
attain a better education and a more democratic edu(;ation. Ttiis was the goal 
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TABLE II 

UNIVERSITIES/INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED AFTER 1950 







Year of 


Location 


No. 


Universities/ Institutions 


Establishment 


1 

1 . 


v^iitvci^iiy 1 ii^ui icoia 


1 Z/\J\J 


Jakarta 


9 


Airlijnnna 1 lnlv/orcit\/ 
/-All idl lyy^ 1 1 1 Vci oi ly 


1 C7\J*-r 


ou 1 uk^a y a 


'•1 


ndocii luuci 11 1 1 1 ivtJi oi ly 


1 i/vJvJ 


Mr)ka^<^r 

1 VI a i>aot>vi 1 


A 
^. 


Mriudido uriiVcrbiiy 


1 you 


PaHann 
1 a^joi 1 


O. 


ra\a\a\o\\ UillVcrbl ly 


1 1 


RanHi 1 nn 

LJu 1 1 U I IM 


D. 


University or iNortn oumdira 


1Q^7 


IVlcUdi 1 


"7 
/. 


Institute of Technology 








Bandung 


1 QRQ 


oanau ng 


8. 


Lambung Mangkurat Univer- 








sity 


lybU 


Banjarmasin 


9. 


Sriwijaya University 


lybU 


raiemDang 


lO. 


Institute of "''echnology 








Surabaya 


1960 


Surabaya 


1 1. 


Diponegoro University 


lybl 


Semarang 


12. 


Syiah Kuala University 


1961 


Banda Aceh 


13. 


Sann Ratulangi University 


1961 


Manado 


14. 


Pattinnura University 


196-;: 


Ambon 


15. 


Udayana University 


1962 


Denpasar 


16. 


Nusacendana University 




i\upang 


17. 


Mulawarnnan University 


1962 


Samarinda 


18. 


Matarann University 


1962 


Mataram 


19. 


University of Riau 


1962 


Pakanbaru 


20. 


Cenderawasih University 


1962 


Irian Jaya 


21. 


Brawijaya University 


1963 


Malang 


22. 


University of Jambi 


1963 


Jambi 


23. 


University of Pontianak 


1963 


Pontianak 


24. 


Jenderal Sudirnnan University 


1963 


Purwokerto 


25. 


Bogor Agricultural University 


1963 


Bogor 


26. 


University of Palangkaraya 


1963 


Palangkaraya 


27. 


University of Jeniber 


1964 


Jember 


28. 


University of Larnpung 


1965 


Lampung 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN INDONESIA 



after the independence. This growtl^ also was enhanced due to tlie quantitative 
approach in higlier education and to the socio-cultural, idnological, political 
and econoniii:*^! factors, wliicli caused an uncontrolled and unplanned growth. 

The situbiion became even worse when political parties infiltrated the 
campus, resulting often in different attitudes between n^emhers of the 
university cornniunity that were frequently manifested in public dispute. 

Fducators oftentimes were in disagreement with the pattern of approach 
as well as with the solution taken by the political partiss in power. Problems of 
education be(.:ame more complex and could not be solved separately. 

After the establishment of universities in the provinces, initial financial 
support was offered by the provincial government in che first two to three 
years and seerTied to augment a favourable growth of the faculties. However, 
in most of the provinces, this contribution did not last long enough to enable 
the faculties to develop adequately and properly, and resulted in the establish- 
ment' of poorly equipped institutions. 

In some institutions there were teaching staff members who met require- 
ments, qualitatively. They did not have enough facilities to develop their 
skills or to do research work, even though they knew that scientific research 
was vital to create a real academic environment, and to help to solve the 
problems raised by the expansion and improvement of agriculture and by the 
industrial development. On the other hand, the proliferation of the faculties 
throughout Indonesia, caused by the establishment of many regional universities, 
further aggravated the shortage of staff, laboratories, libraries and even local 
equipment which lowered the educational standard. 

To meet the need of teaching staff, new staff members were recruited 
without any selection or a well-defined personnel development. The teaching 
staff composition in the academic field often does not meet the real need of 
the field concerned, which should be the case in a well-arranged academic 
Situation. Sorne fields are overstaffed while others have a minimal number 
of staff. 

The shortage of staff members is reflected in the student/staff ratio, which 
is below the minimal requirement. In Indonesia, the annual increase of student 
enrolment can be expected to range from 20,000 to 60,000 students, 
distributed among state and private universities. This increase cannot be 
avoided, since high-school graduates are superfluously poured out into the 
area of higher learning. Since during the colonial era only few Indonesians 
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. ,0 attend institutions oi higher learning, eve.v hgh-school 
'^JS. 1 .0 pule a un,vers,.v training after independence. 

The ir^ree. in enrCnents -V^'^Lr^ or !ac " o,\::— 
to national de.elopn.ent. Often *-»;^^2eS end the governments. The 
among the universities a..d between -he ""'"^^ ''^ „'„p|„,„ent -t .he 
.esult is a high rate of student '^"'<^'^ '^"^o^ Z Jnomi. field, 
level of university graduates for some sector, oi 

,„ addition to =he state unV^sities, ■^^rarrp^^it"^^^^^^^^ 
Hi^er eduction S^eguard minimum 

they meet the fulfillment ot Desico-nui 
educational sta^lards. T^^se ,nst,tu ,or. arej^, ge " "u 
important role in mee^n, ;'"f,*7j^;ptaccording to the nature of 
education in Indonesia. They " '° '1^^^.^^^^^^^^ Government, and in 

riTtrr :nd rrof r ^ p--- - — 

The types of the private ^"-^^ZZ^Z^'^'^' 
^ "registered- institutions. E"-"™'""^ or",7of "r "ognlzed" 

institutions are recognized by the G;* ™"';,^^."™' under government 
n,ear« that this «etd'^S^^ 

-ro^-rvrirt:.^^^^^^^ 

be met through private institutions. 

O. serious «s in --^retiv^s^ro^ 

rege^or^rractSr - .^^^^^^^^^^ 

such as the Department of *'°;,^!!JTn °vmg a type of higher 

These academic activities origine y "-J"^^^,; ^ '"manpower for the 
vocetional training to supply !^^^ „ere upgraded into 

planned training. 
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CONCLUSION 

Ihis vvo'h3r.ing situcuion in nighor eJiKcUioii has been noted by ihe 
V;!'.:s»fv M f.dii'.at'on dfid Ctilturo. IV^msuios to provoni its i-cUasiroph.r 
» onsequentes fuive been taken by the GoverniT)ent and the people who are 
serioi.slv dWcjre o. the possibilijos that could be achieved through education. 
Any hof)es cuxi expectations are based upon Lducation from which all vital, 
significdni. sufficiently complicated and ev;3n absolute roles have been outlined. 

Education must definitely I'ompiement the strategy of develooment as a 
whole, be dira ted towards the modification oi obsolete values, and pave the 
way in ^. renting new and more suitable values to give its maximum outcome in 
any sysiematio efforts. 

On the other hand, tht- Governr^ient has also realized that there is a 
distance between ideals and facts. The distance is great enough if observed 
f'om the pouts between objectives to be attained and the facts being confrontad. 

Vleasures that have been and will be taken by the Government will be 
[Presented in the second Indonesia paper by the Director of Higher Education. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF KHMER UNIVERSITIES 

Khus Chiev 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The totality of universities now in operation in the Khmer Republic 
:s having a rather short histor/. Before 1965 theie were only two universities: 

the Buddhist University founded in 1954, 
and 

the University of Phnom Penh (UPP) founded in 1960. 

The year 1965 was a historical landmark in the history of university 
education inside the country. Six universities were created stretching the list 
to include a total of eight universities founded within a time span of eleven years: 

University of Technology (UT) 
University of Fine Arts (UBA) 
University of Kampong Cham {UKC) 
University of Takeo-Kampot (UTK) 
University of Agronomy (USCA) 
Popular University (UPO) 

In 1967 another university came into being, the University of Battambang 
(UB), which is perhaps the last university to be established within the decade 
following 1965. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC REASONS 

Soon after independence Khmer technicians and politicians all agreed 
that there should be four poles of industrial developments in the Khmer 
Republic: 

Grouping the central and southern provinces. 
Grouping the northern and northwestern provinces. 
Grouping the eastern and northeastern provinces. 
Grouping the southwestern provinces. 

Once these poles of development were delimited, steps were taken to 
ensure positive transformations within each zone. Public facilities had to be 
created which became the race of the decade following 1960. The peasants 
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zone I 

Zone II 

Zone 111 

7nnP IV 
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were dr iwn away from their homos to build small dams, roods, and schools for 
the community and money was drawn from their savings to meet the incidental 
expenses. With the saiTie ScUntues tlu' luoviric ial tinivprsitie;, wece built. The 
population of the region paid tor the construction of the buildings and friendly 
foreign nations provided laboratory equipment together with vital teaching 
personnel. 



Table I shows ihe geographical distribution of the Khmer universities. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF KHMER UNIVERSITIES 

All Khmer universities, wilh the exception of the Univeisily of Agronomy 
and the Popular -University, have one special feature in common: secondary 
level and tertiary level education coexist side by side. This secondary level 
education, however, aims at preparing the students more for a technico- 
professional career in the industrial community than for their future access 
to higher education. 

The University of /^.gronomy unaertckes only tertiary level training 
whereas the Popular University specializes exclusively in a variety of secondary 
level technical and vocational training. 

Table II shows the percentage of secondary level students within 
each university. 

All Khmer universities with the exception of the University of Agronomy 
and the Buddhist University are responsible to the Ministry of Education. 
The coordination between them falls under the responsibilities of the High 
Council of the Universities. 

The University of Agronomy is responsible to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Buddhist University is responsible to the Ministry of Culture. Both 
universities have their representatives in the High Council of the Universities. 

It is perhaps worthwhile pointing out that unnecessary duplications 
have been avoided: no two Khmer universities are undertaking the same kinds 
of training. 

The Buddhist University gives training in Religious Studies and Letters. 

The University of Phnom Penh through its ten Faculties gives training 
in Law. Economics, Commerce, Letters, Sciences, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
and Education. 
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The University of Tahnology givos tii^iivnc) in Engineering. 

I lie University ol Kdnipong Chdm had tlireu Kuultieb. Mechanical 
Engineering, Tropical Agricultiuo and Physico-Matheniatical Sciences. But 
since 1972 it has betMi undei taking only secondary level technical training. 

The overcill enrolment of the universities has been steadily increasing. 
Table III shows the yearly enrolment of the various institutions. 

The nuniber of students per 100,000 inhabitants is still very low even by 
Soutlieast Asian standards. In 1970 this nuniber amounted only to 119. 

COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

All Khrnef universities are state-supported institutions. Only very nominal 
fees are levied on the individual students. This practice has cost the Government 
a yearly expenditiire of approximately three per cent of the National Budget. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

Soon after the outbreak of the war all the provincial universities have 
ceased to operate as institutions wf higher learning. The University of 
Takeo-Kampot has been abandoned for security measures, whereas both the 
University of Kampong Cham and the University of Battambang have given only 
secondary level technical training. 

The outbreak of the war has had a strong impact on the development 
of higher education in the Khmer Republic. 

There was an exodus of foreign professors and lecturers leaving behind a 
vacuum ii. certain faculties. The High Council of the Universities suggested 
an immediate integration of the different faculties to ease the problems created 
by the acute shortage of teaching staff and the rising cost of operation. As a 
result the University of Technology has regrouped on the same campus, 
all of its faculties previously scattered on all corners of the city of Phnom Penh, 
to insure rational utilization of laboratory equipment and teaching personnel. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT IN LAOS 

Tenh Teso 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

With regard to education (in Laos), due to "difficulties inherent in the 
structure of the country and the ethnic nnakeup of its population, efforts 
made by the local administration were often thwarted/' were the statements 
that one can read in the Report to the High Council of Financiei and Economic 
Affairs in 1937, compiled after 40 years under colonial rule. This reflects the 
fact that during ttie colo^'8! era. educational development (in Laos) was 
hampered by various factors. 

Colonization was first of a!! a French commercial venture. However, 
Laos offered few products for profitable export. Therefore, Laos was relegated 
the status of a colonial holiday resort. 

Secondly, the famous motto "pas d'elites pas d'ennui" (no elites, no 
troubles) was practised with ethusiasm by the colonial administration: selection 
arid education of the upper classes of the society whose styles, opinions and 
ways of thinking were modelled upon the French. 

The results were obvious. In 1937, there was only one secondary school, 
namely, the College Pavie of Vientiane which boastod of a student population of 
110, but only 44 out of these 110 students were Laotians. For advanced 
studies, a very scant number of privileged Laotians had to go to either Hanoi or 
Paris. Even at the time of Laos' independence, when the number of students 
tn secondary schooiii had quintupled, no local institutions of higher learning 
were brought into existence. 

CREATION OF SISAVANGVONG UNIVERSITY IN 1958 

After independence in July 1949, the government policy of the 
democratization in education, the increasing aspiration of the population for 
university education and the ever-growing number of students in primary and 
secondary education put pressure on the Ministry of National Education into 
giving more attention to higher education. 

Consequently, although secondary school leavers often supported by 
government scholarships continued to go to France for higher education, the 
legal b::3is for a university, later to be named Sisavangvong University, was 
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laid down by Royal Ordinance No. 164 of 30 June. 1958. 

"the National Centre for Legal. Administrative and Political Education" 
or the former "School of Mandarins" under colonial times, was converted 
by Royal Ordinance No. 21 1 of 16 August, 1963 to the Poyal Institute of Law 
and Administration (IRDA), thus hpcoming the first academic establishment of 
this University. 

However, higher education, in the proper context of the term, is of 
recent development. 

The reforms of the Royal Institute of Law and Administration in 
1969 and 1971 which set forth the conditions for admission and extended 
the duration of studies from three to four years for the licentiate,degree, help 
enhance IRDA's standing as an institution of higher learning. 

The creation of the Doctorate of Medicine at the Royal School of 
Medicine (ERM) in 1969 further strengthened the status of Sisavangvong 
University. 

The College of Pedagogy, which was recently reorganized in October 1973 
into a normal school with high-school status and a school of pedagogy at the 
university level, is the most recently established institution of higher learning 
in Laos. 

ADMINISTRATION 

At the same time, Sisavangvong University was reorganized in October 
1973 upon more modern and rational lines. University administration has since 
been put under the direct responsibility of a Rector instead of the Director of 
Higher Education as before. Tiie Rectnr ib dSsisted by a Secretary-General 
and a number of Heads of Divisions (see Annex 1: Organization Chart). For 
reasons of economy, there is, however, no provision for a Vice Rector as is 
normally provided for in the case of universities in other countries. 

At present, due to a shortage of qualified manpower, the rectorate is 
not yet fully staffed. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN LAOS 

As has been pointed out earlier on, the first characteristic of higher 
education in Laos is its very infancy. Therefore, the Government still continues 
to send secondan/ school graduates overseas for advanced studies in certain 
fields, particularly in the sciences. 
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The Sisavangvong University cannot be compared to European "classical" 
universities whirh dispense general ediii.^^tion at higlier levels. Instead, it is 
oriented towards vocational and professional education and students adrtiitted 
into the University must commit thertiselves to serve the civil service after 
graduation. 

The third characteristic that deserves emphasis here is the diveisity of 
its student population in terms of social and geographical origins. 

In theory, the Sisavangvong University is open to all holders of secondary 
education diplomas who fail to obtain scholarships to go to France. In practice, 
however, they must pass an entrance examination to be admitted into one of 
the schools of their choice; otherwise they have to either pay their own way 
to overseas studies or wait until the next entrance examin^aion is held 
(see Annex 11). 

PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Rapid economic, political and social evolution in recent years in Laco 
has forced upon its system of higher education numerous new functions which 
have given rise to many problems. 

One of these problems is the rapid increase in university enrolments as 
a result of the policy of democratization of education and its impact on 
other aspects of higher education: sites of schools, curriculum, teaching 
methods, university administration and the like. Solutions to these problems 
will have to be considered in a long-term perspective. 

As higher education develops, it must be assigned a well-defined objective. 
In other words, the system of higher education must be made relevant to the 
changing needs of the nation. To this end, its curriculum must be improved. 

In its reform in 1971, the Royal Institute :>f Law and Administration 
had partially resolved this problem by relating theoretical training to practice. 
1 o be useful and relevant to the realities of the country, higher education must 
indisputably link theory to practice. Thus, medical students, along with their 
theoretical studies, must practise at Mahosot Hospital, and IRDA students must 
go through a period of probation and are requested to write a short paper by the 
end of their third year of study at the Institute. 

This approach cannot, however, be carried on in the best conditions 
possible in view of the paucity of human and material resources. 
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Another problerti which is no less important is that French continues 
to be used as a medium of instruction in higher education in Laos. Of course, 
this tends to cut off the university from the society at large. It is 'now 
recognised by all educators that the most efficient way of teaching a subject 
matter is to use the student's mother tongue ds a medium of instruction. 
Furthermore, the experiences in many countries prove that the complexity of 
modern sciences and technology can be expressed in languages other than 
European languages. Although there are always difficulties and obstacles 
to be overcome in the intervening period, long-term advantages of the use of 
the mother tongue as a rriedium of instruction will surely preponderate over 
its present inconvenience. 

In addition, it is generally agreed that research is one of the main 
functions of higher education and must be given due attention by the 
university. However, the Sisavangvong University is not yet equipped with 
necessary personnel and material resources to undertake research in the years 
to come. 

Finally, student activism is still another problem. One just cannot consider 
sHidents as young people who must be instructed and ought to get an education 
for their own selfisn ends. It is necessary to resolve problems caused by the 
increase in student population as social problems. In the current state of 
affairs, it is, however, difficult to find ways and means to meet their needs for 
action and to help them to adopt a right position with regard to various moral, 
social and political issues. 

CONCLUSION 

As has been known, in sp'te of its recent emergence, higher 'fducation 
in Laos is facing a great variety of difficult problefns. The r*:-; jonsible 
authorities at the Ministry of Education will strive to resolve these problems 
the best they can, putting to proper use experiences of other countries in 
this field. We fully reali/e that development and improvement of higher 
education are essential for the promotion of intellectual life of the nation and 
for social progress. 
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ANNEX II 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AWARDED SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
OVERSEA STUDIES BY COUNTRIES 1972-73 



Countries 


Number of Students 


\ . 


Aust ralia 




n 

z. 


Canada 


oO 


Q 


France 




4. 


Germany 


n 
Z 


5. 


India 


1 1 yi 


6. 


Japan 


5 


7. 


Khmer Republic 


32 


8. 


New Zeahnd 


2 


9. 


Poland 


7 


10. 


United Kingdom 


2 


11. 


U.S.S.R. 


18 


12. 


U.S.A. 


43 


15. 


Yugoslavia 


3 


14. 


Other countries 


4 


Total 


772 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS AWARDED SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
STUDIES AT SISAVANQVONG UNIVERSITY 



Schools 


Number of Students 


1. Royal Institute of Law and 
Administration 

2. Royal School of Medicme 

3. School of Pedagogy 


139 
151 

99 


Total 


389 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 

Do Ba Khe 



The purpose of this paper is to describe the Vietnamese higher education 
system, and to identify the problems connected with its growth and attempted 
efforts to solve them. 

I. THE VIETNAMESE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 

The Vietnamese higher education system as it now stands shows very 
little change from that known to the country in the early days of the Republic 
after the partition of the territory in 1954. It is the responsibility of the 
central authority for education. Budget allocations are to be approved by the 
Ministry of Culture, Education and Youth, and university personnel and civil 
servants. Curriculum addition and deletion must have the final approval of the 
Ministry. Ever: though higher education is recognized by the Legislature as 
hc^^^ing autonomy, no concensus has been reached on the connotations of this 
ar.ibiguous word, and higher education is a direct responsibility of the 
Ministry of Culture, Education and Youth. The following organization chart 
shows this line of responsibility. 

The chort also shows that there are three national universities, two 
national mstitutes and two community colleges. It does not show the private 
universities, which receive government subsidies and are ruled in a fashion 
by the Ministry of Culture, Education and Youth, namely: Dalat University 
(Catholic), Van Hariri university (Buddhist), Hoa Hao University (Hoa Hao 
Buddhist), Cac Dai University, Minh Due University (Catholic), and Cuu Long 
College and Tri Hanh College. The last two are in a probationary stagp of 
official recognition. 

The National Institute of Public Administration, a public institution of 
university level, however, is an agency of the Civil Service. 

Up to 1973, total enrolment amounted to 88,176 students, breaking 
down into 76,889 in public institutions and 11,287 in private institutions. 

In terms of teaching staff, there are a total of 138 doctorate holders 
and 383 masters instructing in public universities, and 36 doctors and 
56 masters instructing 'n national institutes. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 



The teacher /student ratios at public universities are deplordbly low, with 
one riidster tea( hing 12!) stiidents. Without distinction on the teaching staff's 
degrees, the ratios \ook better m tht? ti)l'ovvinL) I able 1, broken down into 
fields of study. 

Expenditure in 197:> or the Ministry of Culture, Edui ation and Youth for 
higher education amounted to VN$4,2b9,()4b,000 including VN$1 18,000,000 
in subsidies for private universities (US$1.00 VN$535). Table II shows the 
percentage of higher tducatior^ expenses in comparison with the Education 
Budget and the National Budget m the last five years. 

il, DRAMATIC EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Part I shows \\vj present situation of higher education in Vietnam, which 
represents a rd[)id growth over the past 17 years. In 1956, with the University 
of Saigon as the only institution of higher education throughout the country, 
the enrolfnont was less than 3,000. The increase has been steady over the years 
and is now 87,1)08 with 11 institutions of higher learning, not including 
389 students in the two newly established ^^on.inunity colleges. This rapid 
growth in the enrolment in Vietnamese universities is tabulated in Table III, 

This increase in student enrolment, however, does not follow any 
planned pattern. Rather, it has been a result of lack of planning and the 
enrol rTient waves caused by growing numbers of high-school leavers every year. 

Other cause*i are the traditional love for learning, the disdain for manual 
lobs, draft regiilcitions' implications, open-enrolment policy, suitcasing pro- 
fessorship, anj increasing numbers of high-school leavers. 

In Vietnam, as in many other (Ountries in Asia, there is a general 
love for /earning among the (,or7unon people. The more highly educated a 
person is, the greater respect the comriumity pays him. Parents, therefore, 
whenever they (an afford it, will send their children to institutions of hinher 
learning tr> be lci[)elled intellectuals. Learning in the Vietnamese tradition is 
closely '.onnected with high public offices. A teamed man was in most cases 
a rt^andarm, and the privileges of learning incorporated in the [)rivileges of 
the rnand.j'jnate are, therefore, the dreams of [parents, intelligent young men. 
and also young women in their prospe* ttve S[)0uses. 

Higher education also means a liberation from manual jobs. Like the 
schola'' or the past with a long tumque, long fingernails, a university product 
of rr^day, with ^ne(*tacles, is sure to be exen^pted from hard work with his 
hands m his farr.ily from the ume he enters university, and in society from 
the time he graduates. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 

Draft regulations ot tlie roiintry leinlou o \\w M'toiUi^^fi of stinitMUs in 
iimveir.ity. hsptn-iallv <^tLei tlie Tot Oftt'nsivo with ihr C.^ ruM jl \'\)b;li/;)tion 
L.ivv ;miI ifito ftlt\l iHi tho On a-HvMi. wlu.ft'hv .iH i.Mivft^^iiv stuil»»nis t,iihiH] 
lo piiss their rinais in two Mu;it^s^ivu cUddemik vt.Mis are to join the fk^siMvcd 
Aimed Forres, all maU; students try h ird to get int(i a uruversitv, ijnd onie in, 
try harder to comiruie Ixriruj there. 

The open enrolment policy is another fai tor causinq the skyiorketing in 
student population. Each iall, high-school leavers will sit for entrance exam- 
inations to protessional Faculties ot Medii:ine, Dentistry, Pharr-vu.v. Ar( hii.ectnie 
and Pedagogy, and those who tail will crowd in the Faculties ot Law, Letters 
and Science where an open enrolment policy is adopted. Table IV indicates 
the ovi^rabundarue of first year students in faculties with open-enrolment 
[Hilicy and the htgh attrition rate as a result of it. 

f ieshmt;n ot open-enrclrnent faculties consinute more than half of the 
student copulation, while freshmen of selective ad.nission faculties make up 
only one-fourth of their respe.tive student oopulation. 

The fifth factor in the enrolment mcrease is the suitcasing practice of 
professors. As indicatea earlier in this paper, the teacher /student ratio is 
very low in Vietnam, An end product of this and the opeivenrolment policy is 
the need for sorne professors to move around the country to teach at different 
universtties during the same acadei^nc year. All teachers, despite the fact that 
they are regular. [)ermanent personnel of a certain university, <:an never be 
U}rr.^cd as full urne workers for any university at all. This is coupled with 
another fuohiem. namely, the absence of a legal base for higher education, or 
rather the arc haic legal base, which will be elaborated in the subsequent portion 
ot this pape^ and which allows university professors a lot of freedom and 
not enough official obligations. 

And above all the growth ot university en.olments is and has always been 
caused by the expansion of secondary education. From a tc tal ot 7M 
high-School graduates m the summer of 1957, this figure soared uf) to J4,bB0 
graduates in 1072, an increase of almost 500 per cent over a period of 15 years. 

table V sho^vs ^he overwhelming increast; in high school graduates 
d'jnng this period, and this is achieved through the annual national secondary 
aiion examinations and not through "autor^iatic" graduation as in thecvise 
ot a number of <our)tries. 
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TABLE IV 

UNIVERSITY OF SAIGON ENROLMENT 1969-70 
COMPARISON OF OPEN ENROLMENT FACULTIES AND SELECTIVE 

ADMISSION FACULTIES 



Faculties with Open-Enrolment Policy 






First Year Students 


Total Enrolment 


Law 


a.711 


1 9 QfH 
\/.,/.V\ 


Letters 


4,539 


11,069 


Science 


3,412 


5,900 


Sub-total 


16,662 


29,170 




Faf*i 1 1 1 ip<; wi 

1 Qv'LJ 1 I ICO VV 1 






Medicine 


208 


1,405 


Dentistry 


64 


226 


Pharmacy 


303 


2,112 


Architecture 


53 


690 


Pedagogy 


587 


939 


Sub-total 


1,215 


5,372 


Grand Total 


17,877 


34,542 



S ource: Charles B, Green, Some Current Observations General 
Information and Data on HiEd in Vietnam, USAID 
Education, Jime 15, 1973. 
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TABLE V 

NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES IN VIETNAM 

195772 



Year 


Registered 


fslu mber 
Passing 


Per cent 
Passing 


195/ 


2,135 


764 


35.5 


1958 


2,052 


1 ,037 


50.5 


1959 


3,369 


1,798 


53.5 


1960 


8,321 


2,213 


26.6 


1961 


13,215 


4,082 


30.9 


1962 


16,263 


4,545 


27.9 


1963 


21,077 


5,519 


26.2 


1964 


30,47b 


5,574 


18.3 


1965 


26,043 


5,071 


19.5 




28 763 


12,659 


44.0 


1967 


20,635 


6,673 


32.5 


1968 


29,913 


1 1 ,600 


38.8 


1969 


27,570 


10,804 


39.2 


1970 


21,733 


13,485 


62.0 


1971 


31,490 


16,827 


53.4 


1972 


52,328 


34,680 


66.3 



Source: Ministry of Culture, Education and Youth Statistics Office 
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PROBLEMS OP UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 



About four-fifths of 34,680 high-school graduates will enrol in some 
faculty of the eleven institutions of higher learning throughout the nation 
(practically all male high-school graduates move up to higher education just 
to get a draft deferment). In a sense, the universities have been established 
and/or expanded to meet the demands of the high-school leavers. It is therefore 
not a rhythmic growth under careful planning, but a forced growth in the 
wake of secondary education expansion. This has ^aused a host of problems 
generally recognized but not easy to overcome. 

PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 

1. Lack of Facilities 

It is impossible for an institution with an open-admission policy to provide 
adequate facilities for all entrants. It is not uncommon for students of 
Law, Letters and Science in Saigon to be at school at seven in the morning 
to occupy seats for a nine o'clock class, and those who simply come on 
time have no choice but to stand in the corridor by the windows to take 
notes of the professor's lecture given through noisy loudspeakers. 

2. Lack of Trained Administrators 

Administrators have been selected from among the more popular 
professors, mosti,' experts in their academic fields but who have not 
had any previous training in university administration work. Deans, more 
often than not, have to bend their steps on a trial and error basis, with 
very little help from other Deans, the Rector or trained subordinates. 
University administration work has not been looked upon as being of 
sufficient importance to deserve any formal training. In the minds of some, 
it is not even known as a special i/eci field of study. 

3. Lack of Teaching Personnel 

In Part L we have presented the high student/teacher ratio because of the 
shortage of teaching personnel. This situation will continue to worsen if 
timely measures arp not taken to remedy it. The whole national university 
system will soon be a part-time operation if teachers go on suitcasing 
ar moonlighting. To meet the needs of entering students in this new 
academic year, we should have from 600 to 1,000 new faculty members 
to take care of around 30,000 new entrants each year. 

And to upgrade the quality of instruction, the first measure to be 
considered should be to diminish the class size down to a reasonable 
nu^^ber. This nreans the supply of four times as many holders of master's 
degrees or from ten to fifteen times as many holders of doctor's degrees. 
(Present ratios of doctorate faculty/student being 1/496 and master 
faculty/student 1/125/. 
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4. Lack of Financial Resources 

Table II shows the low percentages of higher education appropriations in 
the National Budget, just a little more than one per cent. The unit cost 
per student is roughly VN$6,000 a year or equivalent to about US$11, 
including allocations for new constructions. Notwithstanding the low 
expenditures in higher education, the university cannot help charging 
exceptionally low tuition fees. Table VI highlights tuition rates in some 
of the major fields in selected universities. These go from free tuition for 
Pedagogy and Agriculture students at state universities to the highest 
tuition fees for medical students at Minh-Duc University (private), an 
equivalent of US$100 per annum. 

5. Lack of a Le g al Base 

The Vietnamese universities are now operating under legislation passed 
on from the old colonial regime. The University of Saigon, for instance 
is still governed by the old statutes of the colonial University of Hanoi, 
of which it is an outgrowth. 

Even though the Constitution states that higher education is to be 
autonomous, just what is meant by autonomy and how the ?»utonomy 
is to be carried out are not spelled out. Additional legislation is needed 
to clarify this point and at the same time to supersede the obsolete 
statutes of the colonial University of Hanoi. Several bills have been 
submitted to the National Assembly - the latest, most representative of 
public will and expectations having been submitted to the Legislature on 
28 March, 1973. Vietnamese higher education is awaiting this basic law 
in order to cast off the entrenchment of tradition and really get 
itself organised. 

III. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIETNAM 

Despite the multitude of problems, Vietnamese higher education is 
continually endeavouring to imptove itself and is on the edge of total 
reform. 

1. Selective Admission Policy 

A new trend in university administration is the adoption of the selective 
admission policy, in the Faculty of Science, long recognized as a "liberal" 
college, in all private universities, and in community colleges. Teachers' 
growing concern for the quality of their products is taking effect, 
resulting in the decision to keep the class si^e to manageable, teachable 
numbers. In this way, the growth of universities will not be a primarily 
enrolment increase, but a planned total growth of physical facilities, 
teaching staff, and additional resources. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN VIETNAM 



?. The Community College Programm e 

A system of community colleges was established in Vietnam with a 
multipurpose: to relieve the enrolment prassures on universities, to 
train middle-level manpower for the nation's economic development, 
to provide a screening process with adequate guidance and counseling for 
aspirants of a university education, to implement community service, 
programmes and to become a cultural centre for ihe community. Two 
public community colleges are now operating, gearing their curricula to 
answering the needs of their local parent communities, one in Agriculture 
and the other in Marine and Oceanographic Sciences. Others are being 
planned at a rate of one community college per year in the next five years. 

3. Thu Due Polytechnic University 

After more than ten years of planning and campaigning, Thu Due 
Polytechnic University was made a reality by a Presidentral Decree on 
29 March, 1973. It is located some 15 kilometers from the capital city, 
on the modern Saigon-Bien Hoa Highway, having on the one side the 
proximity to the lights of the capital and on the other the industrial 
complex that it will hopefully help to develop. 

Thu Due Polytechnic University is to concentrate on subjects of a 
practical nature, most vital to national development. 

The administration of the new University is to be centralized, thus 
avoiding overlapping, duplication and wastage, and coordination is to be 
insured. It is charged with consolidating the three separate institutions: 
the National Technological Institute, the National Agricultural Institute, 
and the Higher Technical Education Centre. 

The methods of teaching will aim at equipping students with problem 
solving skills. Discussion and inquiry are to be adopted, and inter- 
disciplinary teaching and learning are to be promoted. A core curriculum 
of general education will be centralized to implement this interdisciplinary 
concept. 

Thu Due Polytechnic University will be the first university in Vietnam 
to be able to plan its growth, to insure quality of instruction and to 
take national needs into academic considerations. 

iV. CONCLUSION 

We have briefly described the Vietnamese higher education system, 
the problems inherent in its unplanned growth and the new trends to improve 
It and eventually reform it. 
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PROBLEM OF UNIV <TY '3R0WTH IN VIETNAM 



We can say that the growth of higher education in Vietnam has moved 
from quantity to quality. With the implementation of new policies of selective 
admission, tuition increase, and other sporadic efforts to change from a yearly 
.system to a semester system, and with the new legal base long-wai' 'or, 
Vietnamese higher education will embody the opposite direction of expansion: 
organize first, grow later. 

It is clearly a hard decision to make because of political and social 
pressures. But if we visualize that universities must care for quality, then any 
authority which is in the least concerned with responsibility should overcome 
all obstacles in order to insure this quality. Otherwise, catastrophic consequences 
will come sooner or later, and devastating damage will be the end product. 
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'COUNTRY REPORT' 
THE GROWTH OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA 

Mohsfmed Saffian bin Hashim 



INTRC ICTION 

The Educational Revolution 

The years after independence (1957) have been marked by successive 
phases in which the opportunity for education has been expanded, fTSt at 
primary, then at secondary and finally at university level, first carr^e the 
Education Act of 1961 which paved the way for free universal primary 
education. Ninety-fi^e per cent of each age group enters primary education, 
and since the introauction of automatic oromolion in 1965 approximately 
80 per cent of primary schoolchildren enter the secondary level. Automatic 
promotion extends through nine years of education (from piin^aiy to lower 
secondary level) and approximately 50 pei cent nf each age group corrplete 
grade nine and enter upper secondary bC'iool. The introduction of the system 
of automatic promotion has thus rc the school leaving age to fifteen. 

The improved opportunities for secondary schooling are largely responsible 
for the rapid growth in senior forms in recent years. Approximately 25 ner 
cent OT the schoolchildren enter Form IV and 5 per cert Form Vl. Table I 
compares the enrolr^ent by levels for the years 1957 and 1971. 

These changes reinforced bv the steady rise in national prosperity are 
now making their impact on the demand for higher educ^lion. The steady 
enrolment growth in university level education can b;j seen in Table II. 

Facilities relating to higher education have been expanding rapidly in 
recent years. Annual recurrent expenditure has i::en from $6.3 million in 
1959 to over $80 million in 1972. Capital expenditure for the period 
1970 ~ 1975* will be over $140 million. Over this period the total number of 
institutions with university status increased from one to five. 

The five institutions arid their years of establishment are shown in 
Table III. 

This expansion, however, has not been accompanied by any lowering of 
standards but rather the reverse; this is because of the increase in the number 
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TABLE II 

FULLTIME STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES 
1959 - 1972 



Year 


Enrolment 


Year 


Enrolment 


1959 


323 


1966 


3,603 


1960 


654 


967 


4,560 


1961 


1,010 


1963 


5,566 


1962 


1.3^1 


1969 


6 B72 


1963 


1,736 


1970 


8,._19 


1964 


2,225 


1971 


9,845 


1965 


2,835 


1972 


10,968 



TABLE MI 

UNIVERSITIES AND YEARS OF ESTABLISHMENT 



No. 


Universities 


Year of Establishment 


(i) 


University of Malaya 


1959 


(ii) 


University of Science 
Malaysia 


1969 


(iii) 


T'le National Univeisity 
of Malcysia 


1970 


(iv) 


The Agr.cultural University 
of Malaysia 


1971 


(v) 


The Notional Institute o* 
Technology 


1972 
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of qualified entrants which allows universities to be more selective. For 
exdniple, in 197:? out of a total of 14,124 candidates with minimum entrance 
qualificatior^.s ^jnly a third won.? c)ivt»n pl<ros in tin? universities. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Historic ally the development of higher education in Malaysia can be 
considered in four stages: (i) Higher education in Malaysia and Singapore 
before 1957; (ii) Tho University of Malaya established in 1959; (iii) Universities 
founded as cortipletoly new institution:, since 1969; and (iv) The former 
Technical and Agricultural Colleges whiich acquired university status in 
1971 and 1972 respectively. 

Stage (i) Highe'^ Education in Malaysia before 1957 

Highjr education in the modern sense began with the establishment of the 
Straits Settlements and Federation Malay States Government Medical School 
in Jviy 1905 at Singapore. The School offered courses in Medicine and 
O.ntistry. In 1912 its name was changed to King Edward VII Medical SchooL 
In 1921 substantial academic expansion took place and the Medical School 
was renamed the King Edward VII College of Medicine. 

The second institution was Raffles College also established in Singapore 
in 1928 to corTimemorate the centenary of Singapore. The School provided 
courses in English, History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Education, 
Economics and Geography. 

These colleges developed side by side until 1949 when they were 
amalgamated to constitute the former University of Malaya at Singapore with 
three Faculties (Arts, Science and Medicine) and with full degree-granting 
status. The amalgamation followed the recommendation of the Carr-Saunders 
ComrTiission on higher education. It was later agreed that by 1956 the University 
should open a branch in Kuala Lumpur. 

Stage (iil - The University of Malaya 

In 1957. the year of independence, a Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Robert Aitken, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingiiam, was 
appointed by thj Governrr^ents of the Federation and of Singapore, to make 
recommendations in the light. ot the exoerience and rapid expansion of the last 
seven years, and to draw up a plan for the development of a university in 
Kuala Lurrtpur. 

Follov;ing the Commission's Report and the recommendation of a Joint 
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Constuutional Committee appointed by the two Governments, legislation was 
passed in November 1958 providing for the continuance of the University of 
Malaya as a single university and the estabMsfiment of two autonomous 
divisions of equal status, one in each territory. The legislation came irUo effect, 
on 15 January, 1959. Under these arrangements the University of Malaya 
in Kuala Lumpur and the University of Malaya in Singapore each had a 
Principal, a Divisional Council and a Divisional Senate. The University 
of Malaya as a whole was administered by the Vice-Chancellor and the Central 
Council.' Medicine and Law were taught in Singapore. Engineering was 
transferred to Kuala Lumpur. Arts and Science were taught in both divisions, 
but such subjects as Malay, Indian and Chinese Studies and Geology were 
available for the first time in Kuala Lumpur. Likewise, Philosophy, Social 
Studies and Chinese Language and Literature were available only in Singapore. 
The School of Education remained in Singapore. 

In 1960 the Federation of Malaya desired tha^ the Kuala Lumpur 
Division become the national University of Malaya. The Singapore Government 
also desired that the Division in Singapore become the national University of 
Singapore. Steps were taken in 1961 to achieve the establishment of these two 
separate national universities, and the necessary legislation was passed in 
October 1961 in the Parliament of the Federation and in December 1961 in 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Singapore. The Kuala Lumpur Act 
came into effect on 1 January, 1962 thereby establishing the present University 
of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. 

The development of the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur has been 
rapid smce 1959. Student numbers rose from 323 in 1959 to 1,010 in 1961 
and continued to rise to 3,603 in 1966, 4,560 in 1967 and 8,544 in 1971. 

The Arts Faculty Building, the Library, and the First Residential College 
were completed in 1969. The teaching of Arts, Engineering and'Science began 
in 1959. A degree course in Agriculture was instituted in 1960. The Faculty 
of Medicine and the School of Education were established in 1963. This was 
followed by the establishment of the Faculty of Economics and Administration 
in 1964, the Language Centre in 1971 and the Faculties of Dentistry and of 
Law early in 1972. The University Hospital with 750 beds was completed 
and commissioned in 1967, 

Table IV shows the enrolment growth in different faculties of the 
University, 

For the University of Malaya the years beyond 1973 will be a period 
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ot consolidation. The enrolment will bo kejpt at a inaxirruirTi of 8,600 and 
any further devi?lopfrH.Mit will bo in tho dnvc tion ot f)ostgradiuH(} studies and 
advanced research. The r-a\..ulty ot Agriculture at the University will be closed 
down after 197G and its fai.-ilUies Iranstetted lo Ihe University ut Agriculture. 
The University by 1975 hopes to establish a centre for postgraduate studies 
and research. The Centre would be developed around the three areas of 
Science, Engineering and Agriculture for the production ot highly trained 
manpower for research, teaching arid to fill tie senior posts in industry. 
A modest beginning, however, has already been rtiade in tlu> field of post- 
graduate studies. Table V shows the student enrolment tor the advanced level 
of studies in the various fac:ulties in the University for the year 1972. 

Under the Second Malaysia Plan (1971 - ig7f:)) the University of 
Malaya will receive $11.25 million, which will b^ ^pent ma'r^lv on the 
establishment ot the Graduate Study Centre, an Ela.tron Microscope Centre 
and a sports c:omplex and other student facilities. 

Stage (iii) - Universities F ou n ded a s Co mpletely New Institutions since 1969 

On 26 Septeriiuer, 1962, ilie Government of the Federation of Malaya 
decided that a Higher Education Planning Committee should be established 
under the chairrrianship of the Minister of Ediication, "to review the arrange- 
ments in the Federation of Malaya for higher education and to make 
recorimendations for the development and improvement of such education in 
the light of the foreseeable future and financial resources of the country." 
The task of the Committee was a necessary extension of the work of th( 1956 
Education Committee, and the 1960 Education Review Committee which had 
not directed their attention to tertiary education. 

Among other things the Committee in its Report which was published 
in 1967 recommended that: 

1. The Technif hI Collrrye shoi-ic* coiivci i into a College of Tec:hnology 
and enjoy a status comparable to that of a Univerrity, and courses 
leading to professional qualifications in Architecture, Sun/eying, 
Town and Country Planning as well as Engineering should be made 
available; 

2. The Fa(,ulty of Agriculture should be expanded rapidly; 

3. A University College should be established in Penang and be 
ready to admit students in 1970; 

4. In addition to courses in the medium of English, more Arts and 
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ScierKe courses, including courses in Tec hnology in the rnediun^i 
of the National Language, should be further expanded at both 
university and college levels as soon as practicable; and 

b. f-acilities should also be made available for the training of high-level 
nianpower in the following fields: (i) Accountancy, (ii) Library and 
Archival Science, (iii) Veterinary Science, (iv) Forestiy, (v) Fisheries 
and (vi) Journalisrti. 

(a) University of Science Malaysia 

The first new university to be established was the University of Science 
Malaysia^ at Penang, in 1969. The University offers courses in Natural Science, 
Social Sciences, Humanities, Education and Pharmaceutical Sciences, and will 
eventually of*er courses in Applied Sciences, Building Science and Technology. 
In place of departments and faculties, the University offers courses through 
a nun^ber of broadly-based Schools of Studies. Within each Scfiool, the policy is 
to ronibine subjects and to organize courses in such a manner that a degree 
of traditional speciali/ntion in a chosen subject is possible, whilst at the same 
time the student is required to become acquainted with other related fields 
of study. 

in the second year of its existence, the University established the School 
of Comparative Social Sciences and the School of Humanities. As the pattern 
of development in Malaysia today is expected to require and generate social 
change, the University is involved in yet another major role — that of providing 
undergraduate preparation for the training of specialist teachers of science in 
Malaysian secondary schools. Thus, a programme of study which sought to 
integrate Science with Education was developed with courses in Education 
being provided through the Centre for Educational Studies, eatablished during 
the same time. 

The thrusc of the University into the fields of science and technology 
was further emphasized with the establishment of thcGcitool of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences in the third academic session 1971/72, and of the School of Applied 
Sciences and the School of Housing, Building and Planning in che academic 
session 1972/73. Table VI shows the enrolment in the various faculties for 
the years 1970 - 1975. Enrolments for the years 1973 - 1975 are estimated. 

The University also organizes Off-Campus Academic Programmes to 
"rcvide opportunities to adult students above the age of 23 years, who are in 

^Originally named the University of Pena.ig. 
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full tifTie ernployrnenl or working in the home, to pursue university education 
leading to d degree. Estal)lished in June 1971, the programme is the first of its 
kuid in Mcilcjysia. st'eks to remove tfiu uuiquality of opport iities tfiat exists 
between working men on the one hand and full time university under- 
gradLjate on the other. Tliis programme will facilitate the acquirement of a 
university degree by many Malaysians* who for somi reason or other tailed to 
ai:quire one or did not get the opportunity to do so. 

During iis first year of opuration, courses trorn the Schools of Humanities 
and Comparative Social Sciences were offered with an initial enrolment of 
89 students. Today, when this programme is in lis third year of operation, the 
student population has increased rapidly to a total of 373 students. For the 
first time too, ifie School of Physics and Mathematics of the University has 
ottered its cotjrses in the programme, as of June 1973. 

The University is now temporcuiiy housed at the Malayan Teactiers' 
Trair^ing Colleye, and tjt the former British Army Bairacks atMinden. A master 
sue plan to develop Minden Barracks into a university campus is ready. Total 
cost of the project is expected to be in the region of $62.5 million. Work 
on the project is well under vvay and is expected to be completed by 1978. 

The period beyond 1975 will be one of consolidation as well as expansion. 
The University is nlanning new courses in response to the needs of Ihecounfy. 
!he University plans to open the following schools' 

1. The School of Nursing; 

2. The School of Military Science; 

3. The School of Insurance Studies; and 

4. Tlie Sctiool 01 Computr^tion^l Science. 

The University is also planning courses leading to awards in: 

1. Diplom^i in Criminology; 

2. Di[)loma in Fisheries; and 

3. Diploma in Industrial Management. 

(b) National University of Malay sia 

Following the recommendation of the H.E.P.C. Report of 1967 the 
University Kebangsaan Malaysia was established in 1970 incorporating the 
MnsluTi College, the earliest institution of higher Islamic Education in Malaysia. 
Ihe University aims at providing a liberal and bRlon-jed education. It has five 
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Faculties: Arts, Science, Islamic Studies. Medicine and Education. The medium 
of instruction is Bahasa Malaysia, but English is a compulsory second language. 
All students in the Faculties of Arts and Islamic Studies are required to take a 
course in General Science in the first and second years. Students in the Faculty 
of Science rtiust take one unit of courses offered by the Faculty of Arts in the 
first and second years. 

Students in the Faculty of Islamic Studies are also required to take two 
units of courses offered by the Faculty of Arts in the first year and three 
units in the second and third years. 

The University is now temporarily housed at the Malayan Teachers' 
Training College in Kuala Lumpur. The University will eventually move to a 
new site at Bangi approximately twenty miles from Kuala Lumpur. The total 
cost of the project at Bangi, according to the Master Plan, is expected to be 
in ihe region of $121 million and the project will finally be completed in 1995. 

The enrolnient of the University during The last two years and the 
estimated enrolment for the next three years is shown in Table VII. 

Stage (iv) The Former Technical and Agricultural Colleges 
(a) National Institute of Technology 

The former Technical College hod its beginning in the Public Works 
Department School established in October 1925. The School was taken over 
by the Education Department as a Federal Institution in January 1931. It 
provided facilities for the training of technical apprentices from the Public 
Works Department, the Malayan Railways, and later for the Survey Department. 
In 1933 as a result of the Coales, Watson and Worley Report, the School for 
the first time took non-government and fee-paying private students. After the 
war in 1946 the School was reopened and it was subsequently called the 
Technical College, A new building for the College begari in i95l was formally 
opened on 1 March, 19Bb. 

On 14 March. 1971 the College was raised to university status and named 
the Institut Teknoloji Kebangsaan (National Institute of Technology). 

As the present site is very cramjjed and offers little opportunity for 
further expansion, it is the intention of the Government to resite the Institute. 
A pie<:e of land was acquired at an approximate cost of $7 million and another 
$40 million Will be spent on providing a new building complex. 

The fTiedium of instruction is Bahasa Malaysia. It provides the degree 
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and diploma courses stiown in Table VIII. 

Tfie enrolment growtfi ot the Institute at diploma and degree level is 
sfK)wn in Table IX. 

(a) Th e University ot Agriculture 

The School ot Agriculture was opened in May 1931 by the Department of 
Agriculture for the training of agricultural assistants employed by ttie 
Government. 

On 3 June, 1947 the School was renamed the College of Agriculture, 
Serdang. 

In 1971 the University of Agriculture was established by the ar7uilgan)ation 
of \\^e College of Agriculture and the Faculty of Agriculture of the University 
of Malaya, sited at the Agricultural College, Serdang and providing both 
diploma and degree level courses. The University now provides ttie toMovving 
courses at degree level: (1) Forestry, (ii) Agriculture and (iii) Veterinary Medicine 
and Animal Science. At diploma level the University provides courses in 
Agriculture, Home' Economics and Basic Science. 

Approximately $43.64 million will be spent during the five-year plan 
period (1971 — 1975) in providing additional facilities. Table X shows the 
enrolment growth of the University. 

UNIVERSITY STAFFING 

The present ratios between students and teachers in the various sectors 
of higher education are the oijtcome o^ comi)lex tiisiorical ta( tors and of 
policies that have gradually evolved in individual institutions and departrtienls 
to iiietji ctianging situations and needs. 

There are approximately students to 1 full-tnne teacher in the 
universities. Out of a total of 2,390 teaching posts in 19/2 only 1,7*30 were 
tilled. This is shown in Table XI. 

By 1975 the total student numbers will have increased to ov^'r 18,700, 
but whether the additional staff will be forthf;onnng another question. 
However, the universities themselves have er^ibarked on a staff training 
programme, and are confident Ural their requironienii will be met. 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 



UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT COORDINATION 

The rapid developnients in the field of higher education resulted in the 
pdssjoij .)! tno Univ>:rs.iv Unlversiiv C<.)ll(?gos A. t of 1971, The Act now 
provide:, ci ^:onH7ion logisUuive tran^evvork for all universities in Malaysia. 
According to the Act no university or university college can be set up without 
the approval of the Government and all universities and university colleges 
come under the general supervision of the Minister of Education. A riiodel 
constitution has been provided and all university constitutions are required 
to comply with the p? ^visions of this model constitution subject to the power 
ot exern[)tion given by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 

After the enactment of the above Act the Higher Education Advisory 
Council was established in August 1972 to advise the Minister of Education 
on tile development ot existing universities and on the development of new 
universities and on such other matters as may be referred to it by the Minister. 
The Council consists of sixteen members of which I am the chairman. The 
members ot Hie Council have been chosen to represent virtually every interest 
in the country from men and women who command public confidence. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion I might add that in terms of numbers and students and 
mstitutions, and Government expenditure in university education, the figures 
are quite impressive. This expansion of higher education as I have stated earlier 
m the paper is the result of demographic increase, newly awakened educational 
and social aspirations, and the need to give equal opportunities, 

A noticeable new influence in the development of higher education in 
Malaysia in recent years is the adoption by the Government of planning as a 
means of economic and social development, and of educational planning for a 
balanced growth of the educational system within the framework of overall 
national plans. The plans focus attention on the roles and functions of higher 
educ it:on in meeting the manpower needs of the country. 

Another recent development is the shift in the balance between science 
and technology on the one hand and humanities and social sciences on the 
other. The shift in favour of science and technology has been effected by the 
Government by the establishment of the Universities of Science and of 
Agriculture and by the upgrading of the Technical College to university status. 
The University of Malaya on the other hand will devote special attention to 
developing postgraduate levels in the fields of science, medicine and technology. 

Another phase in the developr-ient of higher education that is receiving 
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aUtnition is the relevanro ot higher oduraiion to the national con»»^xt,and how 
It t an contfibute rnou^ towards national development. 

Another t^xpression sarnt* !it>nd is rtio t^stahhshrnent of th*^ 

University ot Science outside the rioMonal capital, 200 iinles away in Penang, 
so as not only to sprecKi universities fairly throughout the country but also 
to use universities as growth points not only for national but also regional 
development. 

Thus in tracing briefly the oeveloprnent of universities in Malaysia, I hope 
this paper draws attention to some of the problems relating to tlie expansion 
of university education in Malaysia. 




'COUNTRY REPORT' 

RECENT DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SINGAPORE 

Louis H. Y. Chen and F. A. Vasenwala 

INTRODUCTION 

S'rvn<-^f jO' 0 was tiOM.rt hv scnc^us LiruwMployneni in the late 'fifties. Hns 
w«!'-. iHHHijso fier K\onor- y v onsisiod niiiinly ot enirvpot trade which was not 
qrowinq tds', onnugh to i ojv wilfi Ifii? hurgeoning labour for^ e. hi 19tS0 an 
inciii.;-riaii/cU ion proc]faf!!i'ie was Idunrhod with a niajor objeUiva 10 provide 
K'.p opMoriunilies. As the island has no natural resources except for its location 
'!! .nttnndhonal iradv? 'ouU:S, the strategy industriali/alion was based on the 
oevclopn^t^nl ot human resources. 

L)»^suiie Miany firoL)lenis that confronted Singapore in the . 'sixties, she 
expt'rl•.^'^•ed a rapid shift in her economy. Between 196Sarid 1969 she attracted 
an influx of labour-intensive low-skill industries with her stable and low-wage 
lahO'.ir situation. By the end of the decade, she had transformed herself from a 
labour-surplus trade-t:entred econorr>y to an increasingly labour-scarce industry- 
bax.. economy. The focus now is on industries with more advanced technology 
and strong e\fn)rt orientation. For the 'seventies it c^ envisaged that Singapore 
Will beiOfTie a 'egional centre of technological knowhow and professional 
expertise. 

The developcT^enr and growth of higher education m Sincjdpore i<; closely 
related to her e( onomit planning and develo[)meni. Tht' foregoing introduction 
is iherefc^re r-»ecessary as a backdrop. 

HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 

ThiMO are si^ insiilulions of higher education in Singapore - the University 
ot Singapore. Nanyang University, Singapore Polytechnic, Ngee Ann Technical 
Collegt', Singapore? lethnical Inst'tule and llie Institute of Education. A major 
task of the un.vers'ties is to provide [ligh-level manpower training relating 
to nahona! development. The technical colleges are responsible for the training 
ot lecfiniciarv, and tfie Institute of Education provides teacher education in 
al- of the four language ryiedia. Witfi ttie exceptiori of tlu^ University of Singapore 
whose origin dates back to 190b. all the institutions were established after the 
Second World War, wilfi Nanyang University, the Polytechnic and the 
predecessor of the Institute of Education, namely, the Teachers' Training 
College, established in ilie 'fifties, and the other two mstiiutions in the 'sixties. 
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The admission procedures in the instit^utions are selective. University 
vdndidates for the undergraduate programmes must hold either a Cambridge, 
Chint?se or Malay Higfier Sr.fuMil Curtifli ato, wfioruas ttn:fini(.al i:olk?ge c andidates 
cirtf lu have the Sinyapore-Cambridge Cjeneral Certificate of tducation "0" 
level or its erjuivalent. 

Un iversity of Singapore 

The University of Singapore has Faculties of Arts and Social Sci«^nces, 
Law, Science, Medicine, Dentistry, Engineering and Architecture, Schools of 
Ai ouniani:y and Business Administration, Pharmacy, Postgraduate Medical 
Studies, Postgraduate Dental Studies and a Department of Extrci-Mural Studies. 
General degree courses of three years' duration are offered in arts and social 
S( ieni.tjs, st lenie and business administration. Students who wish to specialize 
are stjlo^ted to undergo another year of study. 

The University conducts postgraduate programmes in all disciplines. 
Postgraduate diploma courses are conducted in public [lealtli, fisheries and 
business administration. The Dental and Medical Graduate Schools train 
and certify specicjiists in their respective professions. In addition, the latter 
also plays an important role as a regional centre for postgraduate medical 
education. 

Nanyang University 

The University has Colleges of Arts, Science, Commerce and Graduate 
Studies. Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Science and 
Commerce are of three years' duration. The Pass Degree is awarded on a credit 
system. Students who have within che i^enod of three to five years obtained a 
total ot lOH iTediis and who have passed ![ie final exannnation are awarded the 
Pass Degree. Those with outstandmg grades may study another one year for the 
Honours Degret?. 

The Polyie<.hni< •)r?:prises the Sc [lool of Industrial li*(fmology and 
."^i: hnoi i)f Na'.MifHl Sl'idies. Iho formfjr offers diploma and ''ertificate courses 
rjt !hr,M' v»?Hfs' arui two vc\i:s' diiration resportively. Part tirrie dif)Iojna courses 
t\r{i . , f)f^diicrod riro of four yenr.s' or five years' duration. I lii? arm ot 
{^^*t 'v \\oo\ IS to t' 1 [mil al ;>prvuuu?l to fill the gaf) hnlween r* engineer 
and t.raMsman. Tl » , \ lon-.^ if^ursfjs Mtfal in depth with a specific area of 
terruuiiogy whoreas tho ^t^rtifirale courses f)rovide broader training so as to 
fit the studfHUs for a wide range of i.idustrial occupations. The School of 
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Nautical Studies seeks to train young men to become deck officers and radio 
officers on board merchant ihips, as well as to give further academic education 
to H'erchant navy officers who arf^ s^>(^ki^q adydnrarnent in their career. 

Ngae Ann Technical College 

The College has Departments of Mechanical Engineering, Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering and Commerce and offers diploma courses of three 
years' duration in these fields. It adopts the two semester system with an 
intake of students in each semester. A student must pass the examination at 
the end of each semester before he is allowed to proceed to the next higher class. 

Singa pore Technical Institute 

The Institute places emphasis on the acquisition of practical skills rather 
than extefisive fmgineering knowledge. It conducts full-time courses of two 
years' durat'on and day-release or part-time courses of tfiree years' d'l.ation. The 
latter courses are for graduates of the vocational institutes and others who 
satisfy the admission requirements and are suitably employed in industry. 

Institute of Education 

The Institute is the only institution responsible for teacher education in 
Singapore. It provides pre-service training of primary and secondary school 
te^K-hers .n all four official languages media and conducts in-service course for 
qualified practising teachers. It also prepares university graduates for the 
Dipoma in Education, Master of Education and Ph.D. in Education awarded 
by \''^e University of Singapore. 

HIGHER EDUCATION GROWTH 

The mdustriali/ation programme in the 'sixties created a demand for 
middle-level tei:hnical personnel. The Polytechnic, which was established in 
364, underwent some m^jor changes in the early 'sixties so as to relate more 
• losely \o national needs. As a rf^sult, the courses were reorganized into 
'^chnician ar^d professional levels. ArrangerTients were later made whereby 
students readmg the professional courses would be awarded degrees by the 
University of Singapore. Serious thought was then given to the raising of the 
status of the Polytechnic to that of a university. After much consideration, 
it was decided that the Polytechnic should confine itself to the training of 
technicians to meet the growing demand for skilled middle-leve! manpower. 
In 19b9, tho degree strea/r) of the Polytechnic was transferred to the University 
of Singapore where the Faculties of Engineering and Architecture and the 
School of Accountancy and Business Administration were established. 
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Ng(e Ann Tothniidl College (then Ngee Ann College) was established 
irt 1963 as a privat..; in-,titution ottering degree courses in arts, soience and 
.uiiMr,ur..:o, Th.: r^k; Jt tin- i:!si.ti!t!.;n vMs latHr reviewed and with the 
rt^^.OMiniendation that was tabled, i'. was changed in 19G7 into a public 
itfttituiion oftunng ttxhrnc lan diplot'ia courses in engineering and commerce. 

Despite the expansion of technical education all through the 'sixties, the 
need fo, technual manpower at all levels became more urgent towards the 
en6 ot the de..ade. A niw signiti(.:arK;e was accorded to the training of high-level 
riianpower whicfi wa. viewed as a kev ingredient for further national develop- 
ment. I his new phast- ot manpower need was brought about partly by the 
e. onorui(. planning for the 'seventies which would focus on industries with 
it;ort; advanced technological know-how and strong export orientation, and 
partly by the necessity to accelerate the indiistriali/ation programme in the 
light ot tlio e<:onomii. implications of the British military pull-out to be brought 
Mrwanl from 197b to 1971. The problem was further compounded by the 
kick ■..-.f appioprialo training facilities precipitated by tfie political development 
of Singapore. For m 1959, in a reorganization of the University of Sint,3poie 
(then the Univer;ity of IVlalaya) into tvvo autonomous divisions of equal status, 
the Faculty of Engineering was moved to Kuala Lumpur. When Singapore 
was ser.arated from Ivlalaysia in 1965, she was left with the Polytechnic as the 
only higher institution responsible for the training of technical manpower. 

■ A major mobilization of resources was launched in order to gear up 
higlier education towards the training of both the middle-level and high-level 
manpower in the technical and professional fields. Thus in 1968, a separate 
Technical Education Department was established in the Ministry of Education 
to adri.inister technical education and industrial training and to coordinate 
technical courses at Ngee Ann Technical College and the Polytechnic, in the 
same year, a special Ministry of Science and Technology was set up to coordinate 
manpower^ reauirements with economic and scientific developments. The 
Minister for Science and Technology is also the Vice v:hancellor of the 
University Singapore and C^iairman of the Board ot Governors of the 
Polytechnic. 

While the Polytechnic and Ngee Ann Technical College were further 
expanded, a new institution, Singapore Tec;hnic.al Institute, was establisfied 
in 1969 to meet the growing demand for technicians. . The universities, on 
the other hand, were given the task of training skilled high-level manpower. 
The only publir university, the University ot Singapore, was given priority for 
its developrT.ent. More professional courses relating to the nation's economic 
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planning were introduced. A main and urgent objtHjtive in the development 
of the University was to strengthen and expand the F.r'ulties of Engineering 
and Ardiit«;tijre dnd th^^ School of Arcouniaru.y dn.i Business Administration. 

The beginning of the 'seventies witnessed an unprecedented growth of 
higher educaiior^ in the technical and professional fields. The total student 
enrolment in the Polytechnic and Ngee Ann Technical College in the period 
1969 - 1972 registered an average annual growth rate of 26.4% which was 4.4 
times the average annual growth rate between 1962 and 1969. In the 
University of Singapore, the average annual growth rate of student enrolment 
in :-\K.'.]lties of Engineering and Architecture and the School of Accountancy 
and Busmess Adniinist'-cUion in the period 1969 - 1Q72 was 33.1%, whereas the 
maximum .annual growth rate n other disciplines between 1962 and 1972 
was only 13.2% (see Appendices I and il). Despite the rapid growth, higher 
education in Singapore has become even more selective. This is reflected in 
the general da:line of the percentage of student intake among the application^, 
received since 1969 (see, for example. Appendix III). 

In vii^w of thf^ economic planning for the next decade and its manpower 
ifiplications, it is anticipated that rapid growth of higher education will 
lontinue through the 'seventies. Implementation of massive development 
crujects tor further expansion of the University of Singapore, the Polytechnic 
and Ngee Ann Technical College is already under way. Under these projects, 
• University of Singapore will be relocated at a new campus of 472 acres 
\ent Fridge and the Polyta:hnic will move to an 81-acre piece of land 
o )over Road. According to forecasts, both inst^'utions are likely to reach a 
student enrolment of 8,000 in 1980. Ngee Ann Technical College has already 
moved to a new campus with 40 acres of land at Clemejiti Road. When the 
project is i:omnleted, the College is expected to cater for a student enrolment 
of 3,000, A Ten-Year Development Plan for Nanyang University has recently 
been proposed and is being reviewed by the Ministry of Education. 

BALANCE OF TECHNICAL MANPOWER 

The undertone of the contents of papers presented in the various 
conferences connected with the institutions of higher learning in this region 
tends to highlight the role of universities with little reference given to technical 
colleges which are responsible for the training of middle-level tec:hnical 
personnel. Experiences gathered from highly industrialized countries suggests 
the necessity of having a oroper balance of skilled and technical manpower. 
A country relying on an industrial economy must train sufficient scientists, 
engineers and other tofj-level people together witli suffcient technicians. 
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. ..ittv'-,-ii. ■.<• •, i'!, Mi .ipfr.ilivfs .in:) i)th,!r:; to support thc-in in iwdei to 
.'li'vi.'p it> : •' .i':it.i '■■ II''' irul'i'.n 

1 1,,. lo ii.iiti J iHi hni. uiii IS iisii.illy mm h sliotlor tlidti ttidt 

M,;,.,i,'(-l !^ dr. A .'...■qi.-.- Hi i.-iiM' ^.'1 o(ujiru!ci iiKj. I lio teiii hinq stii.' in tiu' 
t,..•^•,^^ .ti .ol!,'i;..- .icnr:..illv n.'fil ii.u |)uss<!ss ,ii eidtiiiii. qiidliti. Citrons as tiiQli 
a-, ttuis.' i.-qiiii'''' I'" Jiipoiiii'-'etit in the univiiisity. Its rocTuitniont and training 
•;tK)i,iJ ttuv.'t>v- Uv <i :.;uitiv.;iv «-Ms.o! oxer.. i:,o dnd inrur fewer expanses than 
th.i; t!n' .in.vt'rsit\ st.itt. It nut tinoucih hniM.ins are trained, then tho 
,.Kl..is!iii"^ '-uv !,)f.-"1 >'r:iploy i.viir qu.il I f u-'d ptTsonru'l sii(.-h as sc;ientibts 
Of ,)rK)inf.t'rs '.n porton- |obs tha: ^ ould be done equally wrII by techniLians. 
Th'S net .uilv ■/ycHiiq inhibit investinent but also is a l onsiderabit! waste of 
riniip.wi-'i ,111 ! uisoniM-;. All tho tJDovc i iHisideriiiions strongly suggest that the 
t-.i,ni!M I.," nnn uin-., d -.upiiortirv.; won. ton e stiould be given due attention 
(t dv. •■.J.istnali.Miion programine is to be '.anied out .-.ucc.essfully. 

h, til,' . MiupM oi Siny<iPore. it is assumed tnat three technicians are 
u'q.iirt'd to suppot' every s> lentisi or ongi.-.iu.r and that two scientists are 
requ.red everv enqi'ieer. Based on this assumption and the figures available 
tron: ;p„inpovvei planning, Singapore would require an output of 4,800 
s, loot.-,!:,. '^'400 enijin.!ers ,ind ?l,f)00 tahnlcians foi the next decade. F^apid 
expaiv. on ut not only ihu universities but also the te( hnical colleges are 
th,fi.;tor- ne. -!S:.'<iry m order to meet these laige projei ted manpower figures. 

I he t-.;!r.-go.n'; yi.-vvs w.-re taken into < onsideration in the coordination of 
nuinpovv^'r ti...riirv.i .n Singapore. While the traimng of high level manpower is 
er-.;.!-.asi,-ed, te< hni' a: .•diicanon at al! ottier levels is, .i\ the same time, expanded 
to achieve liauiri. wh,> h is in Imc with the ■ ountiy's iruUislnali/ation 
i.'rO()ra"'ii../. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF RAPID EXPANSION 

n)e developn.crip. ot the Un.versity ot Sinq.iporc and the Polytechnic 
t,i. .f MK.,1,,1 ,pa>.: piuhii-n... VVh.'n tlw I a- ulty ot t: ngmoer in(| ot the University 
ot .y.n].n or-' vva.s ..-.i.iui-t.:! I'M.'!, ,1 Was housed m liie same liuildmy as the 
^'olvte. hill' . He.a.is.' of !Ih> e-xtren'ely high value of tlx- land o- . upred.it was 
,\... , j..d It. at til.: Polytfc fini, and thr ! at olfy of [ nginceorKi should bf relocatiKi. 
V'v'hii.' a ru^v s't.', f:..-nt Hidq.-, has h.icn . hosfii \o< Uie Umvrrsity ot S^iruiapoie 
Where a!! ta. uiiies will be- integrated, tlie I'olyte. (a)!; will b.? relocated at 
[),-,v'.- Hoad. (■ -jrisl' I. t...-n al th.' Kent Hidge site is air idy under way. 
in th.. -..(Mntrn... i: oo- tuari. Ii can !;us(..; hav been .;st.il)listied, in Older to 

.(„. ..-■j.-ii need, rho Faiuity of Architecture ot XUo University of 
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Singapore is terpporarily located at Lady Hill bringing the total number of 
i*anipuses to four, namely. Bukit Timah. Lady Hill. Prince Edward Road and 
Sepuy Lineti. The mdui larnpus of the Poiy tet.rinic at Pnnce tdward Hoad has 
reached its maximum capacity for expansion. Two more canipuses at Ayer 
Rajah Road and Princess Mary Barracks have therefore been temporarily 
established. 

However, the temporary dispersion of campuses at various distant 
locations is likely to create administrative diffi<:ulties and curtail operational 
efficiency. It also tends to discourage hunian contacts among various disciplines 
resulting in a possible setback in the drive towards interdisciplinary studies. 

On staff recruitment, a common problem facing most institutions of 
higher education undergoing rapid expansion is the shortage of qualified 
personnel in the disciplines of demand. This problem is often compounded 
by the disparity of salaries as offered between the private sector and the 
institutions, which tends not only to draw staff from the institutions but also 
to discourage the qualified professionals from joining them as full-time staff. 

To alleviate the shortage, the institutions of higher learning in Singapore 
generally look overseas for recruitment and utilize part-time personnel as a 
temporary remedy. The recent economic recession in the major Western 
countries has worked to the advantage of the University of Singapore. As a 
result, it has been able to recruit from overseas sufficient staff for the Faculty 
of Engineering. The School of Accountancy and Business Administration is 
perhaps the only school or faculty experiencing some difficulty in the staff 
recruitment. 

The shortage of staff experienced by the Polytechnic has resulted in 
heavy employment of part-time personnel. The reliance on large number of 
part-time staff members to conduct courses of the same level is causing great 
difficulty in achieving uniformity in subject treatment and standard in the 
classes concerned. However, the Polytechnic, which in the past has employed 
university science graduates to teach mathematics and science subjects, is now 
recruiting more science graduates to teach low-level technical courses as a 
partial solution to the shortage problem. Although these graduates possess no 
industrial experience, there are schemes whereby they may receive technical 
training and gain i. u'ustrial experience. For example, a batc:h of sc ience graduates 
are now being trained by allowing one day off from their teaching activities to 
attend a technical course and later to be attached to the industries for a period 
up to six months. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Ilie rUji !{?n» V i)f a t}raiiu<Ut? in fiis ou updtioncil roU.' depends greatly on 
!h»» f»Mi»v.u^ I .\rA\ qi.'.ility !iilflinn* lu' fft tMv»v.i in iht* iiniversily or tfit? 
tecJinii dl coik»(}e. Ap<irl \iOiv (»xptindin(j ifu? Ir^iinifU) ftKilities In the disciplines 
whoff lluj graiiiitjU's ,jro in deiruind. tfii* key direi'live for curriculuni develop- 
:)'etil '\n \\:^ V -'siSirs in Sincjtipor*/ is ifu^ iniefdisciplifiary undergraduate 
p!(jgr<HTHPe. i'KJ-i:,iriaii/iilii>n requires Singapore to move with tlie rapidly 
• hanging envi»or»M)ent ot uKHlern itn finology. The universities therefore have 
[o MODdre si'j.ients in non t(>i [ini> al fiolds to understand and deal effe^-tively 
With modern sue rite and technology. Those in the sciences or technological 
tielfJs iniist, '>n the other hand, be given trairiiruj broad enough and with 
ernph.isis on mtHital agility and flexibility, so that they can deal directly 
vN/'(h tet.hnologv no! only a<; practising si.io'Uisb. or engineers but also as 
riijr),K|t»fs, advisors and public adrTiirusrrdtors. 

W;tl* the riM<\joing view, tne University of Singa[)ore has recently nu'de 
! rw'ipulsor V lor all st lence and engineering studerus to read an arts or socia. 
rkiorues course in the first three years of the undergraduate programme, and 
Sifi'il<irly for all arts and soi iai sciences students to read a science (.ourse in 
the first two years. These i nurses are speciallv/ des-'^ned. The subject matters 
are so hosen as to prepare the students to tunc . on more effectively later 
in their oi'.cui.iational roles. 

In a sirnildr effort lo provide a broader education and avoid narrow 
npe* iaii/ation, the Fac ulties of Arts and Social Sciences in the University of 
Singapore hav^'' r<j<.tinily merged into a single fa(.ultv - called the faculty of 
Arts and Social Sc iences. Like those in the Far ulty of Science, students in the 
Taiulty of Arts and SocidI Scietn es will not be .ill owed to n»aii a one-subjei t 
lionours i.ourse until the tourtli ytiar. Since, last year, the si.b department ul 
Staiistn s in the same University has been abolished and St<" stii s is riow 
in( orporated into the Department of Economics which has been renamed 
Defiar tr^ient of Ei:onc^rTu< s and Statistics. 

In Nanyang University, steps are being takt^n so tfiat the ch ademic. 
crc^grdrnme will be more faculty oriented. On this, Dr. Lee Chiaw Meng, 
Minister for Lducation, said at the 1973 convocation ceremony of the 
University, "The studfMits, insteiid of department based, will be faculty orif»nted, 
and more interdisciplinary programmes will be introduced. Various departments/ 
fcj< liities will have to be reorganized and the course c<jnient revised to give 
\[ a nioro practical bias." 

A broader educational programme at the university level naturally 
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t^.MKis viovviiWHrdN lo priMinivinsity level. A new ji^.ience curriculufTi for 
M':0 i:fe nnivorsity i kissus will s(i<mi he intfodin »?d in st^( ondnry schools and 
)•. .f*.. M •.••:ic^ics, Vvlic'ic f'liyMvcii r>Mrrun vviii Ljti Iduyhl in li«u ul pliysirb diuJ 
i'he'^iistrv, tind rnathernatics \n lieu of [)ure and d:>;Wied rndtheinatics. This 
syster?! Will alkiw a pro university stucient to be la.icilit \ larger nur^iber 
ot subjects, thus eriiibling hiri) to have a wider ilioice of courses when entering 
the university. It will a'so f)repare hirii to engage with greater ease in inter- 
disi iplinary studies in Wu- university. 

In the Polyttfi liriK , it is felt tl)at the v r-urses offered for the te(:hni< ians 
shoiiM be neither too genera! ncr too specian/ed. An apfuoarh is taken which 
provides a broad background of basic si;ienc:e and teclinology m the first 
vear tollowed by some s^nxiali/ation in the second year for the Industrial or 
Certificate lechnician and further specialization in the tinrd year tor the 
tngineenng or Diploma Technician. Certain degree ot diversity and flexibiliiv is 
provided in the set.ond year in the forrr, of optional groupings of subject. 
It IS very desirable to structure the courses in suc:h a way as to enable each 
subject or group of subjects to be optional and replaceable in the event of 
clianging demands by industry. With such a diversity of studies and flexibility 
of the course structure, it is expected that the graduates from the courses 
will find employment in a wide range ot industries. 

The university does not assume only the role of trainirio high-level 
r^ianpower. It is also responsible for the shaping of national character. 
At the 197'3 convocation ceremony of the University of Singapore, 
Dr. Toh Chin Chye, both Vice-Chancellor of the University of Singapore 
and iMinister for Science and Technology said: 

"Within tiie context of Singapore's history and social development, 
there are three institutions which I believe can help in the building 
ot national character. They are family upbringing itself, ttie schools 
and institutions of higher learning and national services" 

He <:ontinued: 

"It IS not enough therefore for the universities to act as simple 
educational agencies on behalf of the professions. Students must 1)6 
impressed with the need to observe codes of conduct .... We would 
have failed if our students while acquiring knowledge relating to 
the business of life are not also taught to think in terms of national 
self-preservation .... If the university is a place where academic minds 
can reflect and research it is also a place for preparing for the 
future." 
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CONCLUSION 

Singapore has been able to direct and regulate the growth of higher 
ediu-ation so r^s to achieve a satisfactory balance between the supply and 
demand of manpower. This is partly reflected in the graduate employment 
situation where it is found that the majority of the .university graduates 
find jobs within three months after leaving the university and practically all 
technicians are employed after graduation. Indeed, there are strong indications 
of almost full employment and that there is no persistent unemployment 
pioblem among the graduates. 

For the 'seventies, the emphasis is on quality. It is expected that 
consolidation and stability of higher education will be achieved by the end 
of this decade. 
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APPENDIX I 



STUDENT ENROLMENT. 1962 - 1972 





University of Singapore 


Year 


/\t 1 ■ Ai I n trinf'^v/ /Ri 1 nP^Q 

r^y. >..\J\,it 1 tai IV. y / LJ d 1 1 lv7dO 

Administration 


Other Schools 
and Faculties 




Architecnure 




Engineering 




— , 

1962 


- 


2,149 


1963 




2,433 


1964 


- 


2,572 


1965 


- 


2,870 


1966 


— 


3,012 


1967 




3,283 


1968 




3,714 


1969 


1,133 


3,426 


1970 


1,646 


3,034 


1971 


l;966 


2,737 


1972 


2,258 


2,676 
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APPENDIX II 
STUDENT ENROLMENT. 1962 - 1972 



Year 


Nanyang 
Univ'jrsity 


Singapore 
Polytechnii 


1 jnpp Ann 
Technical 
College 


1962 


2.1 10 


2.735 




1963 


2,324 


2.259 


389 


1964 


2,273 


2.299 


688 


1965 


2,126 


2,335 


873 


1966 


1,851 


2,642 


852 


1967 


1,;60 


2,963 


hOO 


196B 


1,991 


3,343 


356 


1969 


2,040 


3.310 


586 


19/0 


2,233 


4,094 


609 


19/1 


2,264 


4.'.07 


1 ,029 


19/2 


2,b13 


5.764 


1,216 
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'COUNTRY REPORT' 



HIGHER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT IN THAILAND 



Wichit Srisa-an 



INTRODUCTIOISI 

Like tfm other ridtion.. of Southeast Asia, Thailand is experiencing a 
period of L'Oristantly dccek^rating diversification and growth in its institutions 
of higher education. The need for such change was initially stimulated by the 
revolution in manpower requirements and social attitudes which followed 
World War II, and then skyrocketed when the Southeast Asian Conflict 
precipitated a vortex which drew the latest foreign technology into Thailand 
at a rate almost too fast to perrTiit assimilation. As attention from abroad 
started \oc'd\ industries spiralling, the urgent need that arose for specialists 
in fif>lds which had barely progressed beyond the zero point before I960 
became an issue that is probably fanMliar in all countries in the area. 

Although it was accomplished under enormous pressure, however, postwar 
high-level educational development in Thailand did not begin from scratchi, 
nor did it lack organization. Even the most innovative recent policies have 
evolved frofTi a tradition which can be traced directly back to the roundation 
of the country's first university, Chulalongkorn, in 1917. The task of Thai 
educational planners and administrators was, therefore, not only one of funding 
and staffing the flash flood of new degree-granting educational institutions, 
but also of controlling and consolidating it into a form reconcilable with the 
system of education which has grown along with Thailand's modern culture 
and econorny for more than half a century. Only in such a way could a sense 
of continuity and national identity be preserved in arranging to meet (he 
explosion of instructional and manpower needs triggered by new concepts of 
industry, technology and rnanagement sweeping in from abroad. 

Before discussing current and projected rTieasures for expan^^mg and 
conirolhng higher educatior^. it may be useful to consider the historical 
developfTient of Thai university-level education. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Thailand's first universities- were founded exclusively to provide skilled 
personnel for goverrunent service. By the time Chulalongkorn University 
achieved its sKitus as a university by Royal Decree in 1917. it had already 
existed since the end of the previous century in a series of embryonic fours, 
such as the Royal Pages' School and the Civil Service College, 
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' " \\*\ wrW into tht^ ;»():| VVorl.j^VVtif II t'*wioii tlio yiovvlh i^t Ch' lUHotujkof n 

Mtv%...» •.. ., .jr. Ml "^.v\\\- .vfti' -if";', t iKtwi *.-^t f •■.oth'f rn Mt jt hi of tlh? 

(..m)V" nr-Cni. L\paiiS:Ofi oi llu» i ur(!i onuit.'U only vvhtJii sfu*i icJji:>ts vvt?ie 

f)o«'..}trd iirt,\js ilut I ovtut>(1 [)v t»xisiir^(j k»(.iu(.ai ioruil tfK ilitios. Students 
dosiHfuj knowlodoe m tu^lds of study boyi)nd the (;Ornf)ass of Tfiai univtJrsity 
uni. ,;ld foi 't.Msons liru onru\ ttKl wttfi government yvork LOrnprised a tiny 
K-\^U: who i.»uisued the'» edui ntioii abroad. 

lfr!rM,v.i.at(>lv cjtl^H the (devolution of 1932 whii h tfcinsfornied Thailand 
fro::^ d fnonart.hy to a cien^ocracy tfie need was felt for govemiuent officials 
traine^i m th^^ te< f)niques of denio( ratio governrnent. In res[)onse the University 
of Moral and F\)liti(.al Stienct: (Thanimasat University) was established in 
]9.VA to provide thu tyfje (^f training fie« essary to produce political leaders 
and <.iVil sorvar)t' of the new typt*. 

Total attihation between the Goveairrient and the universities underlay the 
foundation of three rrore institutions in 1942' the University of Medicine 
(Mal^idol), the University of Agriculttire Kasetsart) and the University of 
Fine Arts (Silpakorn). Once again the function of these institutions was to 
provide governriient personnel trained to a high-level of competency in their 
respective disciplines and professions. 

By the time World War II came to a close, consequently, there were five 
universities established in Thailand, and although their speciali/iUion may 
called into question their status as universities, their combined function as an 
organized system of higher education cannot be denied. 

After 1945 this systeni became the foundation of a new era of controlled 
development that may be the mos( intense ever experienced anywhere. As the 
media and transportation facilities which had been developed to vastly increased 
levels of efficiency by the needs of the wai^ began to homogenize world cult^^e, 
the {.ireviously rather hermetic traditions of Thailand were brought into contact 
With progressive Western methods under high pressure. The university 
educational syjter'n as it stood became obsolete, geared as it was to the needs 
of t[ie prewar Government. 

As advisers began to pour in from abroad, the cry went up for the first 
time froru f)rjv'ate industry for experts tramed in areas of technology previously 
unheard of in 1 halUind. With the coming of the Indochina Wa. the early 
'sixties and its Mil)sequ(?nt escalation, tf^.is process of adaptation and 
d»vers«fM ation bocafT«e so frcnetir that a series of five-year dev'.elopmenl plans 
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was put inio tu tuin to help sleor il tow.ird tultillrTient of burqeor ..ig nianpowoi 



had vornp'etdy shifted. t)et(jrt! iht^ Wdi Uu- iii^vorsity turn tiontjd as d training 
ground for gc^vtMnmont p(»rst)nnt>l. 1 he devtiloprnonts ol the postwar decades 
catapulted it into ttie role of supplier of spt^eiali/ed riianpower to both 
public and private sectors and consi»quernly the most important force in 
national developrTient, 

FurtherrTiore, recrystt-'Mi/ing soual demdnds began, .or better or worse, 
to Jcj< e university edu( atlon in a sedi:t tive light tt had riot previously enjoyed. 
The phenomenon observed by Dr. Ivan Ulich came powerfully into play as 
high level edui:ation became the ultimate status symbo*, dividing thobc who 
had "tr le it" frorri those who had not. The number of high-school graduates 
dt}mar>\ | access to fiigher education shot up. 

All of these [)Otent stimulants to growth were amply fertilized by 
assistance from abroad. 

By the late 'sixties and early 'seventies, institutions of higher learning 
organized around specialized areas of learning were opening at the rate of 
almost one a year, along with more diversified institutions founded for the 
first lime outside the capital city of Bangkok. The University of Chiang Mai 
opened its doors in 1965 to be followed by Khon Kaen University (1966), the 
National Institute of Development Administratior;i (NIDA, 1966) and Prince 
of SongkIa University (1968). In 1969 a law was passed permitting the 
establishment of private colleges, actiially high-level vocational schools, which 
were the first institutions of advanced learning ever to operate in Thailand 
which were not under direct government control. Despite their having no 
direct link with the Governrr>ent, these private colleges organize their curricula 
to satisfy manpower requirements by emphasizing technical and business 
studies, thus illustrating once again the importance of manpower demands as 
the chief force behind educational development m 1 hailand. 

The concept of the Open University made its debut in Thailand wafi 
the inc:eption of Ramkarnhaeng University in 1971. The aim of Pamkamhaeng 
University is to make higher education available to students who, either for 
financial, geographic or academic reasons, have no access to the country's 
selective admission universities. As no graduates have yet been produced, it 
is not yet possible to determine whether this Open University concept has 
succeeded in its goals. The nature of the Open University does, however, 
invite rethmking of the pctential role of the Open University m Thailand. 



jnfj f^.oji^jf. h rfiqi jip>»tit»fuc 1 ht* fofres jft*?'. t ' ? ?n (iev^^lopf^ 'ent hir^her edu' ati^^n 
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Tht? idtfci Dtjon culvcjfutid, for t'xaniple, that the Open University might 
nroviiit» tfv» ultMl cUisvvt»r to roiinrry's <*rii( ial need for "fiecond chance" 
tKlii* iKion. .Vofkmy [ {..jies^iondl fJi'opU* vvuiii(J (UAv)fdnigly be dble to iipdule 
♦jioir kn(.>vvieciiie by enr(.)llinc| in courses which would not conflict with their 
work M ht'dule:>, others who were fc>i(ed to interrupt their studies to seek 
eiMfjIoymonl vvcnd be abU' to continue study on their own tinie. 



A'rriouqh 1 fiai iiniversit\' education is now app'-oaching the point where 
Jt car. be onsidered favourably in quality and scope against the international 
standard, tliere are still many obstacles that pose severe problems to 
aomrnstrator !, working in the field o' educational planning. As the central 
aqent of national develof)ment, the university is being called upon to meet 
manpow»M rt?q5.ifcr?ients that would hive been unimaginable a decade ago. 
CompuitM tex finology, new agricultural aiid rTiining methods, medical technology 
and advarK eo toat hmg techniques are a few of the dozens of areas of knowledge 
that have slutted from the periphery to the centre of concern. 

But although Thailand now has specialists in most of these fields, they 
are far too few. Before the country's universities can fulfill their basic 
funciioni of performing research and dissemination of knowledge, (.:rippling 
shortage of staff, funding and facilities must be alleviated. Although tfiese 
needs are fnost pressing in the upcountry institutions, even the best endowed of 
the universities m the capital are severely handicapped by these lacks. 

As it became obvious that an intense developn. 'nt effort would be 
required to provide the resources necessary to sustain high quality prograrrimes, 
a series of five-year development plans was proposed. These plans aimed to 
foster controlled expansion and focus it directly into those areas considered 
iritical in relai'on to national development. The first two Educational 
Developrnent Plans we'*e oriented directly toward economic development, with 
the objer t of providing high-level manpower The Third Plan, currently in 
effect, in addition to supplying high-level manpower has been formulaleu in 
response to requests from the universities for a greater emphasis to be placed 
on research and social and cultural development. Institutes for Popula'Jon 
Studies. Thai Studies, and Computer Science have been established In several 
universities under the provisions of the Third Plan. 

To in(.''ease the number of staff members teaching in such critical areas 
of *?periH!i/ation as biology, chemistry, physics, rriathematics, economics and 
r.nghsh. fijnding is available to send outstanding instructors in higfi de^iand 
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tit'lds of stu'iy !vj f)ursuo (iiK lofcil studits .ibroad. 

]c vJcUe thy pUins have Uit^n KirytHy successful in cfianutilii.cj edutfjlional 
ex|icins»on to the fictional advautaQO. Ther>? have bt^en miscalculations - as is 
inevitablo when long-range forfu asis ?!ujst be taken as the basis for policy- 
rT\jking resulting in overfulf illrnent of « «Htain formerly pressing manpower 
demands. At present, for example, rnore engineers have been trained than can 
be iibsorbed. But the advantages of the plafis greatly outweigh the mistakes, 
and the Educational Development Plan project has so far been a qualified success, 

PROBLFMS AND PROSPECTS OF EXPANSION AND CONSOLIDATION 

As shoirld be evident by now. most innovations in the Thai 'ligher 
education system fjave been in the direc:ticrj of expansion, as consolidating 
fT'.easures were rnore o\ less built in to llie poli.y ot allowing university growth 
to foli(UV the lines of the existing systeri). Most of the probletTis that have 
been erK.ourUered in the postwar boom have found their solutions in tfie 
exercising of selectivity and conirol over logical extensions of this systen\. 
Still, the dl^nost total specialization of most of Thailand's universities into 
the decade after the war suggested that the effectiveness of the systerTi, a.:d 
Its capacity for accelerated ''cwtli, would be strongly enhance.' by a 
consolidating uiove; 

This need was diagnosed by Si; Charles Darwin wfien he visited Thailand 
under the auspices of UNESCO in 1954, After discussing the unsuitability of 
the word "university" when applied to such spec:iali/ed institutions as t^'^e 
University of Fine Arts and the Medical University, and laaienting the lack 
of a shared set of standards among Thailand's five universities. Sir Charles 
speciulated: 

"The best way of reforming the institutes of higher learning m 
Thailand will be to adopt a general pattern like that of London, 
The five universities should be called colleges and combined into a 
single federal university like the University of London, though 
there is no need to follow the details of its construction exactly. 
As long as Bangkok is the only strong centre of learning in 
Thailand - and merely on account of the shortage of suitable 
staff this must certainly be so for many years - tfiere is no need 
for a second body like the University Grants Committee to exist 
separately, since the governing board of the university could 
fulfill both functions,"^ 

^Darwin. Sir Charles. H«port to UN t SCO on Screru:« rn rhHjUifv_L UNKSCCJ, 
1954. p. 3\ ~ 
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Alth ough :is r>'i iiii fNoruidtiinis were n».it fulk)W>\i t?\a» ily, Sir Chdrles' 
t\ ,..v.»fr».j siN.'Oi) inf!i i»»rh»» on n? nnnt i,r»v;f i\\ j()li<v. The five 

;:f)ive'si lios vv*?»e fU)l qroiiped I'..kkmIum inu> d srnqlt? institutiJ «m. ir^stecul. iti ]9b9 
Th(?v //".nt! put i.ntjtf iho dircHl ■ oniroi o\ the OUne ot liu? Pfinie Minister. 
UncJer th:> jfr.-rKjn' :i..'f»t, leji.hing and cUddoniic stdnddrds were aligned and \he 
•»tirTUildtior. and control of growlfi more effetitively aifiievod. 

1 he next nrd]Oi .. tficui! t onsolidaiing effort was fridde in 1971\ witfi 
the setting uf> of the Statt? IJrvversity Bureau. Tfie « lose cooperation made 
possible tfuoijgh thtj establishf^er*; of tfie Bureau fias produced in Thailand's 
state higher eduiaiion syster^i a "tarrily of universities" thai is very much in 
th^"^ Sf.rnr rhr» ifMprovi>r?.ents envi^'ioned iri the Darvvin report. The State 
Uotvffsity {y.'.uw . !ulf;>ied tor the ti^st tune the need for a single v.onsolidating 
.•I(|^M^^.:y vvhK fi p^-r fluted the universities ihe'nselves to ha\e access to the Cabinet. 

L.iiM =,:'=vt'rs'ty IS '.|ivt?n the status of a jovernrtient def^artment withir» 
the Siiite iriiverMty Burt.'i-r, chkI universtty teai her'-; are ^ 'vil servants receiving 
saldries anu frmgL' benehts equivalent to those « ivil servants in other 
ijo^err.: -.e'v: iiei'drtfients and nun is tries. 

A;^ sMt^r i jordinatini'; fr.easore is the l^if^sonthly Re. i j's ConfercMV e. 
Not au o^-i-: «hI Lorjy, the Conference faLihtates i omniuni*' at'on between the 
tvvetvf iiirrerUly rixistm] struo inr.titutiens of hrqher ed'.iai'on by giving 

re« tors of these inst.u.rinn!; an oppcvtunity to ex( flange ideas and dis( uss 
: f ./)C*i-«Ms vvhu h are ot t .v'f rnon « oncern to all iiruv i ^'Ues. The Conference 
I- not !n:r'.ile into 'Matters of s: e(,if;c con». ern U) iiru- pa»tiruKir inb!niiti')n, 

viistina'..:*-;'!!:^] tear ire is its li'Miiation (jf disi usmmm Im ksu^.'S nf comrrirjn 
!n:prost (•> "lemher ir^.PtutiOns. 

} • aiiv . joint research f)roieL ts, t ooperative fM<,jrammes involving su< h 
!U(.v enures as fat jity exchange, a t.onwfion acaderv'ic calendar, the sharing of 
i.a.n fa» liu-p-;, anU student cross-rer.jty tration all play roles in ousolidating the 
iMHr educanori -.ivstefu. 

The I'fospec.ts ooened tc- tiirthnr conir(^lled expansion of Thai 
i, iiK ation oy the pe(^ple's couo wliich »ook place m Thailand on tlu! 

14 ' } *ni;t»r \Q/'< are exhilarating. Before t i' ?her halar^< od growth can 
* 5' ci 'f V oi.rse the I<ing stauding obs*at.ies ot .HKi»;»(;ualified staff. 

■'■\ iif»rj f^f'ta vv'thif! the university sysle:!; itself rimst lie 

■ '\ \ ;?t^.jT:y -n' fH.ised lalitside for at iion that fias followed tnt^ 

■ .: r'- . I h e^Jended range o\ approaches to these prohler^»s. 
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Sini:e the Stdto University Bureaii is the nerve centre of tfie stdt(* 
university systeni, It is tfirough tho reorqani/ation of this body tfuit new 
«-ietho.1s i)t •M':.]lanfKj [K)!-. v ^un Ui pui most effu iuntiy intu etftK l. Among 
the most urgent issues whirh rmist be taken into account in this restructuring 
are 

1. Universit y Aur - .)niy 

The s[au\ un.^ursities have reached tfie level of development where 
ihey are in a position to rUfViage their internal affairs independently, 
A loosening of government control, particularly as regards funding, is 
therefore essential if progress is to be made. At present the universities 
are funded by means of an itemized budget. Far preferable would be 
fmancing in the form of block grants, which would permit the universities 
to make allotments according to their needs. Autonomy would also 
vastly reduce the red tape involved in effecting administrative and staff 
changes. 

2. A Change of National Policies Regarding Manageme - ^t of Education 

Since the Qctober coup, the private colleges have begun to demand 
university status and consequent membership ir. the Stale University 
Bu. eau. Gome response to this demand must be found, perfiaps by allowing 
the Ministry of Education to take charge of primary and secondary 
education and recasting the State University Bureau as a Bureau of 
Higher Education, which would coordinate the functions of all degree- 
granting institutions. 

3. Student Power; A New Sense of Student Participation 

The passionate mterest of the Tnai students in democratic government 
is testified by the fact that this uprising responsible for establishing 
Thailand's new Governnner.t wa^ principally a student uprising. Now 
that the first steps have beei taken towaro establishing a true democracy 
in ^'^iiiland, ttie students have been very quick to point out the necessity 
^ educating the people in democratic mr.thods. The realization of tfiis 
goal, extef^sion of education through the students to the people, will 
.epresent the best possible interpretation of the concept of university 
expan.,;on tn the service of national deveopment, and the importance 
of settmg up a meeting ground for student leaders and university 
ddn'unistrators as quickly as possible cannot be overstressed. 

It has L^een proposed that a coordir^atir^g body be formed at the 
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I". 1 •.li.ii^'fits |».".*" luJfVj^;. tlhi :.t:<ju h of truly JtMiuHUli. vdi;i dlK^rj, 



? ! ;»,\ lilt: nt^if.i I- > . u( 1 Si =1 id. 1 tt'. I lu' ilay'* vvlitMJ Si( (Jidflos [J.iivvin 

■>'.':: st.i!».' tiMt 'BanqKOK r^ rho "rny *,U'jng . rfU''.^ v)^ leaniuui in lh,HidiUi 
.1". ! . .. !r .si t'ftjirily .;o tor dny V'>i''^ ' ^i'*- '^'-^w ''Voll in tfu? pasl. Inn 
t»^.' 'h-f l I : jiiy riliiidiiv)n ot iities Still lids t(.)p piiority. The 

i 'v :.'.'[!t.'f !;vv»- ■' d'.s 'vedid ^'di;: dt:'.M\il procjrdr'irT.os dfo dll ijndiM k uDsideidt lon. 
A;, r.'- : f.)|.»' :s d^difi f epr«''it.-i a ru?w lirnbs of d systA'i'i thdt i>> ijrowimj to 

."Mt/i!v ..M j^.T thi» -jiiiddni c of t fiftjfully t/dinn?d control :)rogr dfjui^es. 
CorM'-^I^'d '.JxpapsMirj, rtiihor thdn ■ ons.Hrddlion, ^ ontiniPi's \o in) tho doniifidtifig 
'it th*» I hill tnqfjr'f odin ation systeni. 

T''.." i hrifU|»-)Ov*.*r ttop. d /Miiiidty to d do.'NO{.rdli' civilidf^ cjov^m rinn.-nt is 
nvM sn fr?(»!rVviy If! tht-» pdST ihdt it is iirH>ossiblo ds yit?t tti di.n're< ulo tho pntenliiH 
j^.lv:HUdc;es U\n il prt)r»'.>M to h.^iluT lovt>l v.rd>ii diion. One poirv is fxtrecMt^ly 
I'Mf. hnwr'ver: a cJiyo* rdtn qi:vernr'it?nl drid its edut.<Uiondi system niust 
ff nf;.)': e dod :rb;:r J t frjcu h oilier. As of now, our prifr.arv goS is to ensure 
:h!S n;j-rM>idt!Onslm... 
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In the Phil(p[)ines edindtional system, six years of ccjriipulsory eleinentary 
schooling d\o. followed l)y fotjr yoars of seronddry education, four or more 
yoars of college studies, drid a yeaf or rtmre ot graduate work. Special 
prograrDrnes for post-secondary technical and occupational training in 
subproft'jsional areas are also available. Only elenienta.y education is free. 
Participation rates, calculated as proportions of age groups are: 

97"<: in elementary level (includes enrolrTient below and above 7 - 12 age 
bracket) 

'Ab% in secondary level (13- 16 age bracket) 
1 /% m tertiary level ( 1 7 ~ 20 age bracket) 

The Philippines ranks second in the world (first is U.S.A.) in enrolrrient 
at the tertiary level per 100,000 population. 

Of every 100 children who enrol in the first elementary grade, 56 
reach the sixth grade, 23 finish high school study, and 1 2 complete college work. 

The literacy rate is 83%, which is above that for most countries. The 
urban rate is QS^-'o while the rural rate is 79%. 

The Government allocates about one-third of the National Budget for 
education (1.2 billion in 1972), distributed among public educational institutions 
as follows: 

80% for elementary and secondary levels 
()% for technical institutes 
14'^', for state colleges and universities 

The enrolaient pattern m the public systerii is: 

Llementary Level 9t)% 
Secondary Level 33' u 

Tt-rttdry Level 7% 

The private educational system takes tare of tlie rest w.Uwuit t.iutn .-i 
suDc^orr Uon\ th^^ Government. 
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The 7% (<iboul t)0.()(X) stij.itff »s) in tho [niblic tefti^ry sysKtrn are 
Ofuolli'd in U -ittitn uf^iviT.MM-s, "M st.iti w!!rqi?;, fio":;,)! m ImNjK, and »ibout n 
si.ure ot tot hjik.dl instiluies, 1 ho 9.1- i<ihi.)ut i-<Ut),U»'0 sii;ih;nlsJ in th»? pnvdt^i 
terlidry systerii art; enrolled in 'Xi [wivate universities and bb7 colleges and 
institutes. Tht.* aver<igo tee in public institutions is about 2b0 pes!)b a semester 
(free tuition in agriiiultural un'ts) while feeis in private institutions range 
'rofu 130 to 900 pesos for a semester. The 646 public and private institutions 
of hiLjhtM teaming produi e 100,(W college graduates annually. 

The al.)Ove data show that Philippi.ies edu< atron is a vast and proliti<: 
enterprise. The stress laid on it is indic.ated by tfie ratio (almost 1%) of total 
puhti;.- «ind private ^.expenditures in educo'tion to the GNP — a very high figure 
( ofKidennq that the per capita iniorfu? of $200/year is about one tenth of 
that of the U.S.A. 

A sysloni of low-cost higher education, with entry to mos; institutions 
deternnned only by the ability to pay, catering to a population of 40.8 million 
with an average age of 17 years who place high social value and economic 
worth to (.ollege degrees, will obviously have a very large '..ollegiate enrolment. 
Only a few prestigious public and private institutions have strict adnission 
requirements. The majority of students come from urban centres where 
family incomes are higher than the national average and where most of the 
institutions of higher learning are located. The mean family income in oreater 
Manila, for example was 7,782 pesos per year in 1971 which wai? more than 
twice the national mean of 3,736 pesos. 

The percentage of families with incoriies of 10,000 pesos or more per 
year for the whole country is only 2.6%. Those witli family iru.omes of 13,000 
pesos and less constitute 11% of the total. Since most college students are 
supported by their families, the majority of students come from the rich and 
middle <.lasses. Still, intergenerational mobility is relatively hig[i. An appreciable 
number belongs to poor families who make great sacrifices to send their children 
to college, tiiqfier education is mur[i rr)ore open to children of tfie poorer 
t:lcisses than it is for - hildren of comparative i lasses in fJevelo[)ed countries. 
Understandably, tie income [lattern governs tlie enrolment i)icture as well as 
the offerings of schools. In the private schools, 75'-n of t[ie academic programmes 
are of the low investnient non-laboratory variety. Two needs stand out 
(1) better distribution of programmes to meet ruanpower requirements, 
and (2) further democratization of access. 

The mobility aspect brings to mind another kind of mobility of the 
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fiiip.ru>. tfxodu.. li' .liti.ittat.' ID Iwcihly iskilloil Asians who rnigraied lo 

.\ '■ :•».■ ■ : '■ ■ . ''it * •)• .jl;- jn {uM •• (Jr^^JIU'-i ilovt-?U4.Ji!(J 

. r^s.Mtf «-.'S. 0' 1 = .' Mrjhly s^..:!it'-! }>or^.<Hi;. <n ihe vVorld who fMi()riU»?d in 1970, 
tvy(> wt-Mf [--!-[Mni'S. Mdfiv Lif.KliifUt's t')o not lo niicjralo but to got 

• irWuii trjip' { v>i wof k \oi a \v\\ \^\^\\^ M sdl<uieb nuich higher than 
int'V . «ui O' "»'af^cl h'.'>!'U.\ Pliy^'^ '•^^^'^^ nursus, onginet-ns and scientists lead 
UifP.it k. Ai»'-^>: hrJit of tfip hySK i<uis iHodu^ t'd in 1969 1970 went abrcad 
s«.K)n atfO( iif ui ijfi "»n. h =s «t'fiaif' ihat 'won^ o\ iliai ^ lass have gone abroad 
«itff>f tht^ ou't: '.vti^ !^;ad" .n 19/1^ jnd nAot\- will go later. It can be said that 
Ihf PhiJiiS'inr's '.} tio.M.sfnng -jx})ort business in prott^ssionals, whit;h at the 
sa^-e li'-j^ I'lescr.ts a stifij-.js tndin drain nrobleni.. 



1 hp i.jf'.v i.v^roi'wt!nis. tfie r^iobiiity and the entrepreneurship can bi* 
tfd<.t.\1 \ ' l;l)fVtHMdn elhit. 1 ot the Kiht^inos, the source of much of Wui 
sU'-'-jH; the : rnint?y. at the san.e imu! ifie Cduse of rtidny diffuAilties 
nov\ fV\\\ \\\ tfie t',M'«JO. 

The M hoo! svsr^.Mi^ serve?s a fxipulation ol 40,8 nrillion people distributed 
i!^ 7 JDO sl.inds wufi nn riggfoqate cKt^a nf llb/741 square r^iiles, organi/od 
I'll-.; dbO-i» 7i) ;uovjn(es and -'umo. tfian ..i srore of urbari centres. Cities with 
^ot'vjiatsof^ r.t lU(j,oui) dnd over are ot.cupiod by 16% of the population, 
Insii! :-.'nfis \\ic\\\y'' '^Mrnii^g Hif- m or r.ose 10 those dties. The metropolis of 
Gf^hWiv V.iniia and ^ho neigliinHinng industriali/mg province of Ri^al have 

jnst'r-.iti^^ns !lb of tht? total ntin-ber), -.onsisting of 1 public and 
1/1 J if::v.jrMiiu's, 4 I'ublrc and 117 privatt^ coHeges serving more than 

[ij.' ,j* 1'^^' M.p.ionjI K^lltKiLite enrolment. This geograi)hK:al distribution 
oi vio is!y f.ostjs ;■!■ 'l^lOfMs, It alst) oroi'ioies flow to the urban centres. 

\\'\\\: d M;on growth rate of it is estimated that tfie population 

vvii! nsc A? J) Mullion .n 197b cind bO.b million in 1980. The estimate of 
.>f^ ! V. 1 Q /»3 ,s bb • ftH age gr oup 0 - 19 years. 4:^,3"^ for age group 
:.»M :in 1 I./ . tor 'ige yroiif) bb and over. Extrapolation of present trends 

.■|.v.". .i ::'uje. -^li- qiale enrolment ot 1,000,000 in 197b and 1900,000 
:r. i'JHO, Ihc- Gnvf;f rv'it'fU i.annot supr^ort these enrolment levels. Doubling ot 
,>'.'m: .!y:..jri.j!t'.r..'s m higher education will only raise f)resent support frorri 
7 !fj ih . ;t i;)t,ti »;nroli»uinh If sui:h money were now available, it wouici go 
f....f .'I'ltroverj^-m rather tfian lor expansion of tfie public system since rT)osi 
of ihv. irv.titi.tions If bartered, indep(.'ndeni of the Department of Rducation 
anr: C.J t ;r^> drui of ea<- h otfier) are madeqirately financed, staffed and equipi^ed. 
Ih.' C, .7^Mn'-:«.'Ht vvill fiave to fontiruio to lean on tiii? private se<.tor for rudriy 

yCJ'S h > 'if 
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The prospect of greatly expanded demand for college education may riot 
f:tdiena!(.'t?. As =. nsf', of e^fi'.ii aiion rise .Hiwiii with the gt'neral In- rease of 
prices and taxes, Xhe shrinking breadvv.nriHr group in the 20 - 64 ago category 
Will find it progressively harc'e* to provide college education to their children, 
unless, of course, net incomes increase faster than costs for the nnajority of 
families. There are ::or7ie indications that the tLirning point may have been 
reached this yoar. College enrolmerits dropped or levelled off except in 
agriculture and related fields wher unexpected increases were registered. 
Officials of agricultural oollegec attribute the rise to the increase of job 
opportunities generated by the institution by the Government of rnassive 
programmes in rural uplift and regional development en^phasi/ing agrarian 
reform, improvement ot agricultural production and the creation of labour- 
intensive small-S(.ale industries in the agriculture-related processing and service 
areas. Seniors are being hired months before graduation. The lower living costs 
in agricultural campuses and the incentive of free (or minimal) tuition are also 
considered contributing factors. The reasons for the unexpected shifts in the 
total enrolment picture a^e not yet clear. 

The Government for the first time has defined its stand on the expansion 
of higher education. The present level of enrolment is to be maintained wfiile 
opportunities are increased for post-secondary technical training. The instrument 
for selection and streaming is the national college entrance examination 
instituted this year. About 325,000 candidates .ook the examination last 
week. Presidential Decree No. 146 requires the administration of a National 
College Entrance Examination (NCEE) in order "to maintain the highest 
quality of education in ihe country by regulating the admission of students 
from the seconda''y to the post-sec:ondary institution of learning to promote 
national development and ultin^ately [lelp maintain a healtliy arKi viable balance 
of^ all types of workers in the rrianpovver stock of the country." 

A njoratoriurn has b^jen placed on the establishrment of new ur^iversities 
and colleges while steps ar€^ being 'aken to consolidate the pubhc institutions 
of higher learning. The plan envisions the establishment of a national system 
with the University of *he Philippines as the core, serving as the model for 
undergraduate programmes and - the main centre of excellence for graduate 
study and research. Similar national systems are also envisioned f' r teacher 
training and technical education. Regional universities are to be established 
in the three oiincipal regions of Luzon. Visayas anc i>/1ind3nao with 
concentration on scle<;ted programme areas and professions. Two regional 
'K'uitural un./ersiucs have been es:ablished for Luzon and Mindanao and a 
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TtMiir*'' 'vVi'i Ijo ^ ■MM)ihi,n(Xi i>r) t[u» natuMhil uiul nujioridl systii'Ms, thus rivoidinq 
prol'for.itiiMi i)\ Uu' r^urnbor ot if^sMnlions. The dislnbolior) of Iho 27 
oxisiifig p».b!n. irn.tituli()ns is s[u'\\'" TabUi I. 

lU.o r'OV. . (^ntrr-vuf ■■i.il .jv i uSfi-ion it^voilod .jcj.iinst Uip exislinii systeni of 
^>iqhei <?dw( 'iuion is ilifil it has (iiOhsly failed fo nuHt.fi ()utf)i*is to nia Kei needs 
and to ibt. iriar>.p()vver rt3q^)iren!enls ot thu njtiorial deveiopr?ient eflort. It is 
I ld«"»od V.M »M<3Jiy (j{;diialos canruM twid e'Mf)lovnienl or are nnderefi^ployed 
lo an .ipproi lahle extent. One ciffu ia! piodii rion for the unerTiployrnent rate 
of cjrad'.iait's in 1974 is a very hi-.jh Q0%, The < riliv.s also say that liio quality 
ot th" pri^di.H.is is low n^easiiie:! in terms ot relevance to specific job needs, 
and i-iMtwM. that ttu:- ^.ystern ini ates undesirable attitudes towards nianual 
and tertui! ai work, leitinioal affd subprofesjional slots reportedly remain 
• jnhlled i*"^ o^'-^cjt numbers while toHofje graduates go unemployed. Refuters of 
ttujse '..ritKisms present data and arguments just as logical and convincing as 
thost' give/1 bv the critics. The intorrTiation available is not sufficient for 
settling tfie arqianent, Ttie stock ar^d flow of educated manpower still has lo 
be studied adequately, Ttie bases for existing studies have not been wide and 
b^oad enoi:gh to perinit analyses and forecasts wiifi sufficient consideration to 
waiting periods for jobs, to exchangeability of skills, to effects of 
technological innovations, to skills and knowledge required rather th^.n to 
kinds of workers needed. ett\ t^oth canips do agree that there is a need to 
provide r^'ore opfjortunities for post-sei:ondary technician training. The 
government a* tior. in this dirn tion was the establishment of Uiree technical 
institutes, one for each region. As exf-ected, tfie issue here centres on the 
chOKe between specialized occupational training for specific jobs and broad 
OM.n[Mtional edi.'cation which prepares graduates for sf)eciali/ation <:nd 
diversif K ation of skills either on thp job or through special stiort-term 
training f)rt?c]rjinrnes. 

Tfie governnK^nt plan for the rationalization of higher education cannot 
overlook the reform of the private systern for it riiust continue to rely on it 
to pr^'^vide most of the p;'.>granirr»e5. A>, already noted, the system is vast and 
complex. Supervision is very minimal because the Department of Education and 
Culture* does not have enough funds to support the elaborate machinery 
needed to fiionittx and regulate the activities of the system. Its small regulatory 
machinery actually serves mainly as a licensing authority. 
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Most of the institutions ooerate like public utility firms, offering 
< i->r\si itTH»r f^rior^t(->d in»-:rni<^rinnal sf»rvirf»s f(v a f«e. Research and extension 
at tivities tiiKi \wVon]\ii<i on\\ ai d tow prestigious institutions. Institutional 
goals and [)rogranHnes ari-> da.:lded individually, subject only to a sniaii set 
ot regulations ot tf^e Def)artrnent of Education and Culture and to standards 
set l)y the Civil Servi.: e System and by professional examining boards. There 
dtt* no (onmion standards and there is no existing central machinery which 
can attend to this matter. There is very little interinstitutional cooperation. 
Prolitii ation and duplication are to be expected in such a syston^. The geography 
of the lOuntry and the way the system developed .also contributed to the 
fragn^entation. 

The system was founded on the principle of free enterprise. It has 
prospered vigorously through the years, adjusting substance and form to the 
play of nuirket forces. Accomrriodatlon, of course, led to some inevitable 
fragmentation and diffusion. In the main, it is certainly a unique and useful 
adaptive machinery which has met well major needs of the society which the 
Governrrient could not satisfy. However, it can no longer continue to operate 
on these lines; to remain relevant, it must now articulate with the national 
development effort in partnership with the Government. Many events and 
developments in the past few years have pushed officials of many institutions 
off-balance with the result that there is now pronounced interest and inclination 
to work together more closely to undertake reform activities, particularly 
along voluntary accreditation and interinstitutional cooperation. 

Significant retorm is not possible without assistance for capital 
ifr)proverr)ent and the development of faculty, facilities and services. All the 
private institutions are dependent on tuition fees. Private donations and 
income frorr) auxiliary sources provide less than 5% of opera^'ng costs. The 
Government gives assistance only in the form of tax reljef which yields very 
little revenue. A major increase of tuition fees is out of the quesiion. A few of 
the non-stock and non-profit church-related and foundation-based i:^4itutions 
get grants Uo\\\ foreign assistance agencies but the latter cannot yet be 
considered an ir»iportant source of aid. The Government recognizes that it 
mijs; take steps to define and enforce standards and to provide assistance to. 
reduce the dependence o^ private institutions on tuition fees, and in the case 
ot proprietary schools, to remove or decrease the onus of producing returns on 
invested risk capital to pay dividends to investors. The concern of the 
Governriient is reflected by the fact that one of the earliest decrees (PD 6A) 
issued after ihe declaration of martial law in September 1972 p? /ided 
policy guidelmes for government assistance in various form? {subsidies for 
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selected progrdtiiines. studorU aid progranmieo. soft loans, etc.) to be tied to a 
sihenie of aa feditation, lM»pleinentatior^ waits on the reorganization of the 
vjoveinifig and administrative lYUirhinorieB of the national edurational system. 

The situation in higher education in the Philippines hajj been described 
witii indhjations of the probloms ami the remedies being applied, following 
the guidelines suggested by the Diraaor of the conference, Noted as 
improvement and development actions were institution of college entrance 
examinations, consolidation through the establishment of national and regional 
subsystems, creation of post secofidary ttichnical training centres, incorporation 
of work study programmos inlo the curriculum, and provision of scholarships 
for the poor and dcpiived. Steps are also being taken to control the brain 
drain, to evolve nuMhods for thi? production of better instructional materials at 
lower costs, to i)UHUi.'ii training programmes for administrators, ar^d to 
provide tmaru al .issistain to schools pegged to a schertio of accreditation. Tha 
critical ctinsKhM aiior> is the systematic coordination of the efforts. It is 
recognized tfuit sm i rss hmgos on the impleiTi«ntation of the various steps in 
ways that w»ll Imk them togtftlun into an organic whole, 

Ihe Govt?rnn>cnt is most concerned with the reform of the educational 
system because it vonsidtns this change an es'»ential ingrediant for the success 
of Its development etfoit. Srtrial attention is being given to tlie examination of 
the contribution of hightv education to socio-economic developn^e.it and 
(ulrural renewal The integrat(Kl rural development programme and the 
regional development stiategy are aimed at generating lOb opportunities and 
increasmg incomes through increased productivity, t'u" -Dy stemming urban 
migration. The sut»porting prograrnn^es of agrarian reform, mproved agrii:ultural 
prodiiction, dispinsal of industries and the pron lion of labour-intensive 
small-scale service and processing industries are intended to produt e significant 
shifts in employment patterns and the distribution of incomes. For the long 
haul, the two most important conditions for lasting success are effective 
population control and the successful reformation of the educational system. 

Attention is now being given to tlie exauiination of the contribution ot 
higher education to sot:ial development, economic progress, and cultural 
nviewal m line with tfie seau.h for ways through which uv.) extensive resources 
of the educational system cari be made to bear more effectively on the 
management of development projects of the Government. Systematic inquiry 
m this area should yield valuable insights and guidelines. This i)rossure on tlie 
systen^ can grow wttfi the years. It can l)eco(ne a force powerful enough to 
produce significant cuanges in tfie educational system. If it does, it will 
certainly bear heavily on the issue before us. (Tfie speaker will discuss this 
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fiujtitjr dunnci tho suniniation on the last day of the conference.) 

It mav be well to viose this rin>ort on tho Ptiili[)pinuj; tiducational system 
WJtfi a quotation trotn the latost book of Prosidont Marvos, "Notes on the 
Now Socioty** 

"The most if!n)ortant field tor the internal revolutioii is that of 
education and culture, of which there are numerous and grave 
ptobUvns problems of f^ational identity, problefns of reorientation 
and administration, of renewed vigour, fresh vision and the firmest 
resolution to carry througfi plans and programmes. Educational 
reforri^s will be tlie work of not one generation hut of ^veral 
^.^t'nera lions working together." 




PART III 

PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION OP 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 



PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION 

The athievonient of independeni:o fias credted high hof^es and great 
t?xfvi tiUions. DtMiujnds tor botiei educational, social and ec:ononiic: prospects 
have exploded as a logit-ai reai tion to [he pre-independenre era with aii the 
colonial i haracteristics. 

Many c^t thu high hopes and expectations have turned out to be 
ovoroplinustn and quilt a few remain unfulfilled. But clianges have been 
profoundly felt m tht^ field of general education and especially higher education. 

Universities, fiaving to tuitill iho ifiree prime objectives, teaching, research 
and service to the souety, ifiat is to say, to acquire knowledge, to preserve 
and transmit this knowledge and to promote the application of this knowledge 
to the servit.e of society, are expected to promote the development ano 
moderni/ation of their various countries. The modern universities are becominCj 
more and more engaged in <cioa;onomic development. They are designed 
CO be "develop»>»eni universities." 

Manpower fxonomists have stated convincingly that dev(^lopment 
probleir.s an} [ninii[)ally probler^is of "human resources" and that human 
resources are eniral to the process of developr^ient. Prof. Frederick H. Harbison 
of Prineeton University, a leading authority on this subject, pointed out in 
his pauer "A Human Resource Approach to the Development of the African 
Nanons." priipared for tfie Overseas Liaison Committee, quoted by 
Dt, AU'x A. Kvvaf>onq in h«s presentation on Higher Education in Ghana 
»Vujce of Ar^:eri( ,i |-0r!irr Seri*:»S) 

■'In tlh.' tiruil aricilysis the wenlth anci prosperity o\ nations depend 
;;pijn tiM rievcloor>unn <)nd etfcM tivo utilization of hiiman resources* 
Capital cjnd naturcil resoun.es are [passive factors ^ production; 
hufnan beings are the active agents who accumulate capital. 
exr»loii naiurril resources, build social, econoriiic and political 
organ i/auons, and carry out national development. Clearly a 
country whirli r, unable to develop skills and knowledge of its 
people and to employ therii effectively in the moderni/ation 
pr.xess will be unable to develop anythinq else." 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION 



In -nost ot the countries in our region, the principal problems of numan 
rt\suurte,. could be identified as follows: 

1. Uio hiQt! rate ot population growth; 

2. Thk:: rising unoniploynu?nt in the rapidly growing cities; 

3. The shortage o\ ontioal and strategic skills in all sectors of the 
ee:ononiy, not only in the skills of high-level rtiaripower, but t /en 
more seiious in the middle-level or subprotessional manpower, the 
^kliled ;:raftsmen and technicians; 

4. The inadequacy of the formal educational system; and 

Thv? neglect of or inswfficjent provision for non-formal education. 

Tne acute probl«ms pose a vu'y serious challenge to the universities, 
wha h drt; expected to contribute to the solutions to these uroblems, not only 
as a "think-tank," but also in the ex^xution of operational dcvelopm.^nt 
plans. 

The awareness of the role ot the uriiversitic , in the active participation of 
solving these piOi*!t*ms came at a later stage in tlie development of imiversities 
m Southeast Asia. 

Hie expansion of higher education has had little or no direct relationship 
A/ith ihe solution of th^^ problems, due to the absence in the past of an 
''legrated nationwide polic/ in the o^elopment of higher education, resulting 
•n an uncontrolled growth. 

The establishfuent of new universities has been generally based on the 
followiriJ considerations; 

1. To provide access to higher education to more graduates of ever 
expanding, mgh schools that could not bo accomodated by the 
already existing universities; 

2. To enable yourv >h.i^ to pi'»suo th-jir studies at newly established 
universities in tlie region where they live so that they do not have 
to go to distant universities, 

3. To build an image of prestige to certain areas/provi-ices/rogions and 
groups within the society (political, religious, social, etc.) in 
having their own universities; and 

4. To provide income/adcitional income o ndividuals/yro ips/ 
organizations, thus using the universities as "commercial 
enterprises," 
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Quite d few of these new universities grew unplanned without much 
regard to academic standards and national needs. 

Moreover, the system inherited from the colonial past has been continued 
with tninor changes as a "patchwork" operation. 

A more basic approach towards relevance of the system of higher 
tKlucdtion to the needs of the country was ad'^pted only very recently. The 
relevance of the curricula, the teaching and the research programmes to 
natioMr^l development needs becomes urgent; the numbers, types, calibres 
and quality of the graduate and postgraduate students must be reassessed 
in relation to national manpower requiremtnts. Their contribution to the 
ailtural dnd sin lal deveiof^ment and integration of the country's needs must 
be re einplujsi/od. 

As a rtMjIi of the democTdti/ation of education, there is the assumption 
that each child, entering primary education, will ultimataly becom'e a student 
in ttie university. This assumption, coupled with a prestige status accorded to 
university graduates, leads towards a great infiUx into the university syst*>m 
Financial constraints as well as the scarcity of qualified teaching personnel 
and insufficient teaching facilities are confronted with the rush of secondary 
school graduates entering the universities, resulting unavoidably in the 
deterioration oi quality. 

One tends to overlook the basic principle thcit universities are not merely 
institutions accepting secondary school graduates as an automatic continuation 
after leaving their schools, but they are institutions which have been given the 
assignment to provide highly sisilled manpower for the development of the 
society and ns such have to comply with certain minimum requirements. 
These requirements, in turn, demand certain academic qualifications which 
act as a sele<uion mechani<?m for people entering universities. In other words, 
not every secoridary sc:hool graduate could .lutomatically be admitted, since 
dcademic qualifications are a necessary prerequisite. 

Anothf:r problem faced is the lack of integration between higher education 
and secondary education. Many secondary xhool graduates do not have the 
educational standard as required by the universities, so that preliminary or 
mc»tricii!ation classes have to be provided bv the universities. This places an 
additional burden on the shoulders of the faculty members who are already 
overloaded with assinnments. 

The expansion of h»gher education also overlooks a very important 
problem, i.e. the linkage between iuput-output manpower need. The enrolment 
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dt the tiniversities, old and new, is not ge^ued towards a functionali^ation of 
this linKage, There are no continuous surveys in this respect to provide clear 
inif)l'cai on« for oducational pola:y^ Tlu»se surveys need to assess both the 
total needs tor post set:ondory school skills, ihe balance between fully 
protossiondl level skills (with perhaps distinctions between those professions 
in which there is little training on the job after graduation and thoae' in which 
preprofessional training is a pnparation for further professional training on 
the job), preprofessional level skills, and subprofessioiial skills, and the demand 
for such skills by regions or provinces. 

There is evidence of shortage of skills particularly in professional/discipline 
spei jali/ations, and of present oversu.;ply of manpower in others. This evidence 
very v)'ten neglecteo in siKting up new universities, so that there is no 
el Mt to redistribute the student enrolment, i,e, increasing or decreasing the 
enrolment m certain faculties, or to add certain specialised fields of study to 
existinq faculties. 

It is not niy intention to give an expose of all the proDlerns of expansion, 
which indeed are numerous, but the major problems mentioned above will 
su'Tice m demonstrating the ill-effectt* of expansion which is not based on a 
well-designed, nationwide plan of the development oi higher ediication, a^ 
an integral part of the national development plan, 

PROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidation is an effort to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the existing system. In the process of consolidation, quite often painful 
surgeries have to be performed. It might well be that certain institutions have 
to be closed because of t^ei' very poo: dcademic conditions which make it 
very difiicult for them to operate; otherwise they may be charged with 
"abusing" students and society, Psycholonical considerations could ease tho 
pain, but the surgical operation still has to be carried out. 

I he dominani factors in tho whole process of »;onsoliidtion are planninq 
and coordination. 

The drive tuwards planning and coordination is essenMal because of the 
followmg reosons: 

i. The phenomenal growth of higher education, where the enrolment 
h^^'; doubled, tripled and quite o^ten ^'Iso quadrupled leading to the 
inevitable physical expansion of institutions of higher education, 
wh'le funds for this purpose are not sufficiently available; 
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3. Ttm knowledflo explosion, creating a different kind of strain on 
traditional mstitutions so that the growing and special needs tor 
highe- educatioi ran no lonyer bo ttiet in a 'Jnifnrni sy«;lem; 

0. The towf^ring .'osi of aiddei.nt: enterprises, creatinn the nev»d for 
red I loi.iUiun o. budget and for the identification o* --^soi rces 
(government, Lusiness enteiorises and the society t lari,e); 

4. Thtj need tor a furvtional linkoge between input'Output job- 
opportunitjes, thus limiting the overproduction of graduates in 
le^idin fields and increasing the number of graduates in other 
fu'lds, bearing in mind also thu absorbing capacity of the economy; 
and 

!). The rapid development, whiCh has taken place in an unfavourable 
MtntUu>n, espocially in relation to budgetary constraints, and tu the 
quantity and quality of teacfiing persjnnel and facilities available 
and whii'h has not been supported by developing modern 
f Management systems and efficient innovative concept^ and skills. 

The main problem of consolidation lies in the establishment of a 
weli'desiqned plan for the development of higher education, not meiely in 
relation to plans for the individual institutions (usually referred to as master 
plans of universities) but also, and most imf)ortant. ii relation to nationwide 
plans. 

1.1 this respect, the question of coordination becomes the m^st crucial 
point. Coordination bRtwcan whom? Universities and universities or universities 
and the government? 

In the Southeast Asian region, the coordination is obviously between the 
diversities and the government. 

Plans which are designed only by government agenciai without the 
Pf.i tinpat.on of universities, will not reach the target. Neither will plans 
dt^sjgniKi only by universities. 

Coordination should be executed through various channels: 

1. Periodical meeting^ between an inter-university cooperation body 
and the governrnenl; and 

2. A joint-body involving university representatives arid the government. 

Scanning the hori/on in thiS field, we could benefit from the experiences 
in other parts of the wo.'id. 
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There is in India a University Grants Comitiission, est .'bl ished in 1956 
under an Act of Parliament. The University Grants Commission is an 
autonomous body, receiving its funds from the Central Government for the 
development of universities. The basic idea governing the working of the 
Commission ii that development plans for .education and • formulation of 
policy are left to the "j'jdgement of peers," It is a system which enables the 
universities to have an effective share in the formulation of major education 
policies and in the distribution of funds. 

A National Council for Higher Education is being established in Ghana, 
wh.jh wi<l coordinate policy in higher education, and as a University Grants 
Committee, mediate in negotiations concerning the financing of the higher 
edV.niion institutions with the Government, which is their main provider. 
This Council, together with the independent governing councils of universities, 
will help to safeguard the acaden.ic freedom of the universitieb while ensuring 
that ihey discharge their academic responsibilities in the national interifst. 

The University Grants Committee (UGC) in Great Britain, established in 
1919, represents the interests of the universities in the Government, serving as a 
buffer between the dons and government. 

In recent years the role of the UGC has become less unilateral. To help 
assure the universities of the funds they need, it now presses them to rationalize 
what they do. tt is more active in telling the universities what in its view 
(and that of the Government) would best respond to national needs. It 
suggests which universities should teach subjects where limited student demand 
and expensive resources indicate consolidatio. . The UGC has also pressed 
the universities to analyse how teaching staff allocate thei- time so that the 
universities can better justify and even improve the utilizatio:. of their costly 
teaching resources. In short, the pressure of rising costs has gradually 
transformed the UGC from an instrument largely of one-way communication 
and a means of warding off government intervention into a two-way medium. 

The members of the UGC, 20 in number, are appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science. Some of the members corpe from the 
industrial or commercial sectors or from non-university parts of the educational 
system, and a c'ear majority of them are practising university professors, 
representing all the main subject fields and. as far as possible, the main 
geographical areas of Jhe country. They do not represent their particular 
universities. They are supported by a small but very highly qualified staff of 
administrators and spa^ialists. iii<e architects and quantity surveyors, who are 
recruited from the career civil service. 
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The whole operation of the UGC depends on reciprc^al confidence 
between the three partners involved, the universities, the Government and the 
UGC itself. 

In Latin America, Brazil has a Board of Higher Education, while Chila 
has a National Council of University Rector: which meets to establish national 
pirns. 

By the Um of 1968. the Mational Council for Higher Education was 
created in Franca. The activities of this Council are indispensable in the life 
of new universities since it must advise the Minister of National Education, who 
is its president, in the foUowirig five areas: (1) planning of teaching and research; 
(2J estdblishnic-m of university budgets; (3) definition of national degrees; 
(4) harrnoni/ation between the universities; and (5) the judgement in the 
event of conflict between the rectors an-^ the universities. 

The membershif) of the National Council is limited to 90, tc ensure 
efficiently, consisting of hill professors and other members of the teaching 
staff, students, research fellows, administrative personnel and private individuals. 
The law of 1968 rv.akes it clear that the National Council gives advice to the 
Minister and as such is not a deliberative ^body. 

Apari trofvi this Council, the Mini?!ter has created a Conference of 
University Presidents so that every university can make its voice heard 
at the ministerial U^veL The Conference can present its projects and desires to 
the Minister while, on the other hand, the Minister can ask its views when 
he needs them. 

The Science Council in Wast Germany consists of 39 members: 11 
'.lelegates from the 11 states (10 ministers of education and 1 minister of 
finance), 6 undersecretaries of state nominated by the Federal Government, 
16 scientists nominated by the three greatest scientific organizations (the 
German Research Organization, the Max-Planck Society and the West German 
Rectors Conference) and appointed by the President of the Federal Republic; 
and 6 iTioro ptirsonalities from public life, who are nominated jointly by the 
Federal Government and the State Governments for aopointment by the 
President of the Federal Republic. The term of service of non-gove'*nrinental 
members of the Council is three years. On the basis of the aumber of votes, the 
Science Council is (Jivided into a Scholarly or Scientific Commission (22 
membe'^sl and an Administrativo Commission (17 members, but 22 votes). 

Any recommendation given by the Science Council (it does not have 
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exw-utive powers, but only makes reconuiie'^dations) has to passed by both 
Conunissions in plenary sessions. At first, tnembersof the Scientific Commission, 
very often together with tepreseiitatives fiom tliu Adrtiinistrative Commission 
and uxpotts fiom vinous fiolds, vjotk in small teams on particular problems. 
Then tfieit ^.^o,n^sals .ire thc^touglily discussed, first by the Scientifii: 
Commission, afterwards by the Administrative Commission, and are finally 
piesentod to a plenary sessio-^ for acceptance or refusal; A two-thirds majority 
vote IS required on any subject. 

Ilu! Si ien. e Couni.il was set up in 19b7- by an agreement between the 
Federal GoveriMiient and the Governments of the 11 states. The following 
responsibilities were assigned to the Science Courn.ii (1) to produce an 
Dvcr.ill vi\<\n for the promotion of the sciences (humanities as well as natural 
sriernosl li') \o work out an annual pnigramrne of priorities to this end; and 
(3) to riMke recommendations for the use of funds allocated in the budgets of 
the F ediual Government and of the states to support the promotion of the 
SI lences. 

So far, the assignment of producing an overall plan for the promotion of 
sciences and humanities proved too big to grasp in one attack. The Science 
Council, thervfcMc, tried to divide the subject into three parts: in 19(i0 it 
passed lecomniendations for the expansion of the universities; in 1964 it 
made recornniendations concerning scientific libraries; and in 1965 its 
recomn^en.latMir s dealt with research institutions outside the universities, 
academies ot si len. e. museums and stnentific collections. All these 
recommendations were directed towards improving the personnel and material 
situation ot !hp institutions m question. 

Recomnu-ndations tor 'ht? reform of studies in the universities (1966) 
and '11 the improvement cf ihe administrative structure of the universities 
(• 10j;;-i) were supposed to serve as first steps for the nwessary transformation of 
the Germar! i.niveisitv ^ ' the nineteenth century into one ot ttte last third of 
the Iw.Mitt.'th . cntufv. A major step m this direction was taken by the Council's 
re< ommendations on the expansion and stnicture o\ German universities from 
May 1!^>7(.) until 1980. This master plan for the development of the universities 
in the next rlecade serves as a basis for the educational programme of the 
r-ederal Government now in power. The master plan for the universities will be 
followed by a master plan for research in the Federal Republic of Germany 
coveting not only research in the universities, but also in all other fields, 
invluding re-eanh m government institutes as well as in industry. 

"artii.ipation of members of the West German Rectors Conference in 
sub( onwnittHcs ot the S< len-^.e Council proved to be sufficient fur achiwing the 
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common goal: to improve the situation in and for the universitiea. 

The West German Rectors Conference is gaining a greater understanding 
of itself more and more as a political institution, developing its own activities 
for the renewal of the higher education system. 

A formal agreement has been reached between the Science Council and 
the West German Rectors Conference about better information from either 
organi^ation; regular meetings will be held and broader participation of members 
of the West German Rectors Confeience in subcommittees of the Science 
Council will take place. 

These illustrations of coordination mechanisms serve as comparative 
material to promote the development of educational system and the 
management of this system at the national level. 

In his concludatory remarks, entitled "The Futur^ of Coordination/' 
(Voice of American Forurri Series) James A. Perkins . *«d a worldwide 
impulse, stated as follows: 

"All societies, whether modern or modernizing, are experieruJng 
an increasing demand for access to higher education and, at the 
same time, an increasing requirement for trained citizens that only 
higher education can produce. This demand and this requirement 
have f jrced a steady expansion of colleges -nnd universities around 
the world* Th^3y have also brought about growing diversity in 
institutions and programmes to meet thn specialized needs of 
students and socriety. No longer con one institution, or even on*:^ 
tyoe of institution such as the university, hope to provide the 
myriad specialities that now con. prise post-secondary education. 
Today, the total requirements of higher edcjcation are met through 
a system of diverse institutions. Each of the system servos some 
special purpose or a particular geographic area, but collectively 
the system offers the full range of educational choice. 

In such an interconnected and interdependent system of institutions, 
the offerings of individual institutions can no lor^ger be left to 
chance. Large-scale planning is necessary to coordinate the many 
parts of the system, and since this is ot^viously beyond the capacity 
of any single college or university, planning bodies have emerged 
as the newest feature on iho academic landscape.?' 

International cooperation requires exchange of experience to avoid repeating 
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mistakes and payii 3 again with ;)ra?ious time, scarce manpower and funds 
which we cannot ditord. 

THE INDONESIAN CASE 

Expansion wa: the order of the day before 1965, '^specially after a decree 
was issued by the Provisional Peoples Consultative Assembly in 1963, in which 
it was r)ientionec that it would be appropriate to have in each province at 
least one state vmiversity. The "appropriateness" was interpreted later as 
"compulsory," resulting in heavy demands for the establishment of new state 
universities in provinces with no universities. Universities become atiribuies 
of provinces, like havmg a provincial legislative house, a provincial government, 
a provincial budget, and the like. Universities are regarded as status symbols, 
regardless of the inirinsical value, i.e. the academic standing of the institutions. 
Quite o'ften they are only universities irwiame. 

The Basic Memorandum on Higher Education, submitted for the first 
time in 1967, called for an overall review of the policy. It states strongly that 
no more expansion is to be allowed, and that \he stress must be laid on quality, 
thus gearing the policy towards consolidation of the system. 

Based on this Basic Memorandum, a national development plan has 
been set up, covering the following areas: 

1. Reorganization of the structure and management; 

2. CurriculurT! development; 

3. Personnel development; 

4. Material development; and 

5. Research and public service development. 

To understand fully the impact of the plan, an elaboration of the 
programmes in each area is given below. 

Heorgani/ation of the Structure and Management 

As a follow-up of the Basic Memorandum, agencies of change have 
enierqed in the field of higher education. 

First of all, there are the so-called "pernbina" faculties ("pembina" 
literally means "developer"), i.e. faculties which in view of their higher 
academic standing have been assigned by the Government the leadership role 
of upgrading ether faculties in the same disciplines. 

A furtht^r step is the grouping of these "pembina" faculties into five 
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"i onsoi tia," V!/. \Uv iOrisDiiia for (1) aqru iiltural sriom os, (2) scieru u and 
ttK hfu>!oi}v, (J) nuHiu ar SMtMKos, (41 siH Ml S( ion» os <\u(] fuif!»atutit«s. and 
ib) f»(lM<*ation a!Kl toai fu»t tr^ininr}, hu» (.'imisim t»'i'»« ot 5)iv ial Si itirn c»s and 
HuMMnCitfS IS subdivided tnlo tivt? siitu iMisof tui, vt. , tor Idw, onornk s, 
SiH !ai siit'fiK's, afts and [jfulosoj^fiy , and psy< fnWcKiv. 

Huso t onsi>rtia are advisory boa* Is of the MinisttM ot b-dueaiion and 
CuItuM* in ilt»signing ndtuniwide devoloprnont programrties in tlioir res[)ivtive 
tioids. In speiMtu mstani es, tfie Mir^ister » ould deleqale to the consortia the 
anthonty ti^ e\a uto programmes. Aovicu is songtit froni the consortia in tlie 
fields ot structural, lurncHjiurn, personnel, inatenal, research and [)ublic 
servue developriumt. 

Iani)it)le rt^sults fiave already been achieved since ttie establistiment ot 
ttiese c onsortia in January 1970. Review of struc ture and curriculum is in 
progress; upqradiruj M-)urses ranging from agriculture to psyclK)logy have been 
undertakers by ttie "pembina" faculties under the coordination ot the respei.tive 
consortia, books are L)eing translated froi!) foreign languag>3s into Bahasa 
Indonesia, etc. These activities will t)e continued in the years to come to achieve 
a real nationwide uplift of quality. 

In all tliese efforts one must not lose sight of the fact that available 
human and material resources are scarce. Any plan, therefore, which envisages 
simultaneous development of all state institutions of higher education will 
be unrealistic and ineffective. 

Selecting priorities, which has a number of advantages, is therefore 
inevitable. It tends to maxinii/e the impact of both national and external 
resources by avoiding unnecessary duf^lication of efforts and dissipation of 
scarce resources which are inherent in a scheme of equal allocation of resources 
to all, irrespective of the quality of their performance and potentiality for 
growth. 

This strategy is the outgrowth of the selective approach adopted in the 
First Five Year Plan and is in accordance with the President's (directive to 
adopt an intensive approach in consolidating developn>ent efforts and resounres 
rather than fritter them away on extensive f^ogrammes. 

Starting from 1971 72, five out ot 40 state universities/institutes have 
been selec ted to be developed into "centres of excellence." The selection is 
based on the following (^riterin (1) academic standing; (2) possibility of 
mtcrdiM iplinary studies and research; (3^ potentiality for innovation and 
expenrtientation; (4) ra[)ai ity to extend their excellenc e to otfier universities. 
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t.M ptoi^-.tTis o\ hotter .iriii qukkpf uitiuns Uotu iiivcstmiMit of liinitod 
I t:»sour . i-^s .uiii ((i) spfuno i?t if^lluom>? it) turrjis ot stiaients. tuacliurs and 

I hi' tivi' ,i'ii\i'fSilu's. 'risi iiJlfS sukH lt»d ti) hi' dtJvalOpt.Hi tnlo retUrOS of 
t'v= riliMu I' i\ti' rhr toMnvvinij 

?. Univt.?rs»i.is Indonesia (Ul). i,e, Universitv i.)t IndoruisiH m Jakarta; 
,V L't^iviMsitas Gdjah Mada (UGM), i.e. Gaiah MadiJ^University in 
N'w;}y<ikarta. 

o. L)nivtMSitas Aiflangga (UNAIR). i,e, Aitlarigqa Uruvtvsity in Surabaya; 
4. Institur I't^knologi Bandung (IT8), i.e. Bandung Institute of 

Ta:finoio.i]y in Bandung; and 
b. Institut Peitanian Bogor (IPB), i.e. Bogoi h^siitiite of Agricultural 

Sciences m Bogor, — - • • 

Cofnpared with other faculties in the country, the "p*^f^^bina." faculties 
m the five centres, which account for 80% of the total "p^^f^^bina" faculties, 
have better staff, students, equipnient and facilities, and havje therefore better 
progriunrnes of teaching, research and public service. Herice the time and 
resources required to bring these centres up to the hicpier*standards will be 
much less than those required to biiild up entirely new or less developed centres. 

The selection of five centres for concentration of local and external 
resources does not mean that they will be the only beneficiaries. On the 
contrary, this role of "pembina" faculties and the institution of the consortia 
of "per^ibina" faculties ensiires that benefits will readily be multiplied and 
extended to all other universities. 

Wtiile the consortia act as advisory boards to the Minister on Academic 
Affairs, another body lias been set up, namely, the Advisory Coui^cil on Higher 
tducatior^ (Dewan Pertimbangan Pendidikan Tmggi) for llie purpose of advising 
the Ministe'' on General Policy Matters, such as the review of the Higher 
b'ducation Act, tht* regulations regarding the use of degrees, the systematic 
groiif.mgs of disciplines, the regrouping of institutions of higher education, 
sysien^ of funding, etc.. This Advisory Couricil has as its members rectors of 
selec ted state as weM as private universities, the chairmen of consortia and 
representatives of ministries having close links with higher education. The 
chairman of this Advisory Coijncil is the Director-General of Education who 
IS an ex officiri riiembor, wiiile the Director of Higher Education acts as 
secretary of the Cotintii in a non-member capacity. 

Rei:ogni/inq tlie important role played by the private universities \n 
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t airyifK} »^-.it luciher t»du(*aiion. a spei ial body is established for tfie purpose 
ot i»ri)vi.lini| q»iidiHit*t» \\\ [ho devolopnuMH of piivate universities. This body, 
» wiMfU :in' in^liluio Un fMvtilt^ Itisltluiiuns ot Hujfiof Hdiu;uiion (Lernbdga 
Pf.MijiiMi.in Ting(ji SwasUi). U^\:^ .is its nitHiibers it-n tofs of soltH:ied private and 
sU\U* un«v'^Mtu?s, ihp » [idiiMUMi ot oonsortia and ropresontatives of tertian 
i]()V».H nMM»fii au*wu ii»s. 

niembtjrshjf^ •>! tfu? Advisoiy Counril on Higfier tducation and the 
Instituif^ tor Privaio Insiiiuiions of Higfior tducation liave the same categories, 
tho ditit?u?nM» heinc) in the fields ot activity, i.e. the Advisory Council for 
qcfieral pohx y riMtiers. vvfiile tfio I nstitule deals exclusively with matters relating 
pr ivcilt' univtVSf lios. 

Ihen:' jrp also annual meetings or the rectors of state universities as a 
tonjfn tor dicjK)gues between the Ministry of Education and Culture and the 
rectors t'oru frntMi. Tfu?se meetings are also utilized to discuss the draft annual 
budget tor ttie ru^xt fisctil year. 

The annual meetings of the rectors are also used to monitor the 
>tnpli>montation c»olic ies. as well as to sound out the feelings of the rectors 
feoiaromvi tho various suggestions frOFii the advisory bodies. The three advisory 
hiKlit^s and the ^jnnual nuicjtings of the rectors of state universities provide 
nuxhaniSfMs for better f^lanning and coordination, leading towards the process 
of consolidation. 

As rT)erMroned earlier, no further expansion is allowed. On the contrary, 
effortb hcive been undertaken to regroup tfie university systerii through various 
ai tions. su« h as integration and merger. 

The first otfort in this respect was done in 1967 when branches of 
lnstirutK»s of Tnacfier Training and Education, located in other cities away from 
th.? rnotfier institutes, were integrated into local universities. Through this 
f)r(x:ess, whn h took plai e after one wnole year of persuading and convincing 
tt)e parti»»s (om.erned, t)ranches of various IKIPs scatered over the whole 
<irt Inpt'lago, liavn l)een integrated into local universities. 

Table I gives an a(.cOunt of \\)Q f)rofess of this integration. 

A tijrtfier effort starting in 19B8 tias been the gradual phasing-out of 
ihe l.)rani fies of < iniv*'rs«ti»s situated in lo( atiruis outside the university town, 
rfMjitirj'i \o the f entrah/ation ot ta(ullies nn one < arnpiis rattier than scattered 
in sev^nal towns. 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION 10i> 
l.ii j'' l5 sh. '.\ . '/.hi. h l.j.ir- J'itiv i»hast»d out, 

" I -'^I'Mf^ »h.' ri-.t'!:jt" ■ . ff fw.;i n,.)» ,i, ru»w ?irsl 

vr.ir W^i-.-^- \VM« » I't^ .ilftMiiy iri iMr' -nstilutt.? i <ifl t.?itlu,*r 

r 'nsl* 'fi!-:? ,t . J " .»v" th».' i»5<»!fi»'j 'usiilMtos, \n .i(i.>piirni this prorocinrti, 

.i i:.Mj-..5fV| i» .-: . •■ t.i.' possibl»» vvilhoiit irt'cJiinq Ido ri^any ditfuultitis 

i ■' Mif ..r i.lr'dlN ,vh" .1?' .ih. <idv in ilu- iniitilult?. 

I?! at' -.T^ifli'd int»\if tHin..} insniulions of h;q[ior »Miur,ni()n und<.'t ilu* 

\il .. 1.: i'^ i-^* .:Mh.:f r»i!n;!.tf ;»K nv.o st,U»' .inivt*rsil!«t)s, whii li under Uie 
-'V "J i i ■-ivon .{fvl [[lis :s an i.'ftori to limit degfoe-qr.iniirui 

:n ;T:t;,:.(»n-. mtiIv t') iiDivt-f f t>\;ifiiplo. iho ArddtMPy F^Jbii(: VVorks 

-Ufi I tH»viv. wr • wd. 'M..ui,ujrr(i 1 y ?hv Minlsiiy ot PuIhh Works iind h;n(?rt]y, 
hci.; h»vf» jn?. •:•:>. If, 'd lht» Brjn.i'jn..! Ifistilult' «)t I a hnolociy ds .1 polylot'hnu 

,.M:iit.; • vv.jv'is . iMisoi'-^j.it or) vvsil \)r ifiiruHi out fur tfior to tMisure 

/w. . -i.'ii*:. .Hi: M.pr. )v*«' '.*fM K ■!'•*• effort tovVrirds desinninq rnaslor 
. -n:],; j.:..!! ffisi ' ;- )ns, 1 he exK-r-. sse of university filannincj by OcH. h 
:jt-rvt;fS'»'v was ;fK». vj hy rlu? Ojum torate of Hiqhei fiducatlon to 
-'-..if- .i v.if ''^\u if.it an.J effe. ttve -operation, based on sirort and long tenn 
lii)-, .iJ- I a'^f.ed fijPds t(.)r the exf^rc ise wore alKn aied to oa<.h universi ty 
■n U'.l/J. A :e,ir: has n :-;*>» ijp, drawn tf .jfT= the Bandunq Institute oi 
I.'i h.noi j'.jv ann Clajfih ^V^da University, to assist the uni/ersities »n drawinq 
'iii ihe^ir n'-.; *:v: niaster plans. 

\)\ the erjd jt 0( t.^ht r ]\]7 evry one of the 4U state universities and 
!'..r ?=:?»N tipn iMed th-v dr^itt " astef plans to tlw Vljnrtry '?t Ir du^ation an(J 
t;v t:.' .t ; t ;r!hf'r atid .)i? M.,j»eK apr>f»)ved. A . :f»r '"asler plaris ».if 
;r -.; ..nivers:::*':. .in; a r.,ir t of the wh' ational plan, whr*. h in lurr^ is <i par t 

th»* -Alipi" i''v;hipf'>;^ .t ptcin. if»t; i>>vu'W ot these »Md«aef pl<)ns f)! thti 
iM-vfW^.t- s wi'! Hv- }n».'jlv» Jf>t: VfirM)i;s ant'^>< tes '0 the (^,'ntJ<ji ( 1 .Jve» nt f ^en = , 
•• : » i:;. 1 'h.; \.r'jn.jl [''anninu r^,.)ar.l jn-'i lh»' v^nnjus tninistfies. 

ij." p^rjn ot the ^rhvermty overs till Mspe< ts ol th»' "jniversity lift? 

• !' '1 I' 50 V ■ i- * so» 'Ply. witf* rili tht.' (ihysi'.a= and rv?n physi'.cil 
'5 • •■ . ! s: ■■■.■?'■•<:.•». :i f-.j- t. >• .js .'-aiin- e has issued a qenef al rjiiifJarn e 

* ' 'p.' 5- j.\ 'vj •.! »M.' p-asiMT flan, -p I jd:f)'} tf>e identrfh atinn ot i..r)nslraints. 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION 107 

Cuf riiiiluni Uevelopr.ient 

IK;.- t?\isting <;vster\ with a five v<w study for alfnor>t all the professional 
sKjcl-tis Hi {he vcKiOus f^cultias, has been ddoptecJ from t^e previous 
P'O iiKi-'ptfMJont.e period with sorne changes made in the couise of time, 

fc f forts are now being made to change the system with the view to make 
tlu .'jMiLula more relevant to the needs of Q.jvelopment as well as :o the 
oroijies'? of scief.ce. The needs of cievelopinent cuver also the ecological setting 
■n ■vv^^. h ih*» jnivt'sily finds itself. 

A terminal prograM;M)e, equivalent to the bachelor's programme, is now 
hf.jvi • afi..\l .v..t ,is a pilot project by the Bandung Institute of Technology in 
the riPhi ...f t'Shnoiogy, by the Bogot Institute of Agiiculture and the 
Ayr«;ijlture f dciUy oi the Gajah Mada University in the fleUi of agricultural 
sc ipfvos. by the hatulty of Letters, University of Indonesia in the fields of 
.irts'\nvi itMiers. while the Yogyakarta Institute ♦or Teacher Training and 
Ld'.. «iJKni prep.iires a pilot project in the field of teacher training. 

As fo' the other fatuities, the system rertiains the same except that for 
the purpose of uniformity as far as the core curriculum is concei ned, ministerial 
c\i\ rees have been and will be issued on minimum curricula fo; faculties in the 
^af^e Jisi iplines. Faculties are free to provide courses on top of the core 
■ ourses as determined^by the minimum curricula. These minimum curricula are 
'io'igned by the respective consortia. 

Another new concept (at least for the higher education system in 
Indonesia) is now seriously being taken into consideratior:, i.e, the "open-door" 
•Astern of higher edih ation. This system provides not only the degree 
fi^.^ramrno. as is the case until the present time, but also non-degree programme, 
u>v»?rinq diploma u)u»se$ to obtain certain skills and certificate-courses for 
'ertairi subjects. 

This system trujs to answer the following questions' 

y i)ne to rlu? riiinimum requirements for entering the degree 
I Jogrc?ftime of higher education, quite a few graduates of secondary 
ed'n.ation could not pursue further studies, while at the sariie time 
thoy ;^fe not su;tdbly ptepared to be productive in the community 
as ,\ rpsull of the too theoretical nature of the ex isti no secondary 
eduf.aiion. The "o[ien door" system with its non degree programmes 
'Ould provirio a solution liere. 
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The Hvstefn as it nov/ stands provides only two altemativos: 
Ii) gr .duate at tf^o lomi of study, oi 'JO tc drop out bticause of 
acadeniu: iru:ompote:n e. l h»« "opervdoor" system offtHs dfujlhei 
♦efiiative tar drupoutii through switching to non degree 
programmes, thus stili having the opportunity to acquire certain 
skills. 

MerrLv^rs of the society at large, who would like tc obtain inore 
knowledge at the post secondary level, face only one option, i.e. to 
enrol as full-time students, which is not their intention. Th^ 
"open-door" system with its non^degree prog;ammes provides a 
series of courses, which they could attend at their own choice. , 
Th'S opens a wide opportunity for officials, government as well as 
private organizations, to increase their skill and knowledge for the 
improvement of the execution of their responsibilities. 

\n intensive study on the real needs for certain skills and knowledge felt 
by the cornrTUJnity must be conducted by each university in its own locality: 
otherwise the non-degree programmes become unattractive and thus not 
effec^tive. 

Another attempt to relate the syster7i of higher education to the needs 
of development is the introduction of the "study-service scheme'' in which 
the students are given the assignment,* as a curricular requirement, to work in 
the rural areas in interdisciplinary units for a period of three to six months. 

An observation made by Andrew Quarmby and Diana Fussel on this 
study -service scheme wUI enlighten those who are interested in programmes 
involving students in community development. 

Pers onnel Development 

The most strategic factor in the qualitative ^^suect of developing 
educatior.al institutions, is the development of teaching personnel, it has been 
given a high priority in the policy irnfilementation. 

The r)ersonneI developr^ient is carried out through three systems: 

] xhe "seeding" system, by means of which senior students are 
selected, and prenared to bec ome faculty members, ii is called the 
"seeding" system, since senior* stuOPnts are still regarded as "seeds." 

2. The "grafting" system which inv.ludes a mechanistTi for selecting 
nf:w graduates and "graft" them to "p^nnbina" faculties to gain 
strength and ability in the field of reaching and researt h. and later 
10 be assigned to other fariilries. 
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X Iho ".iporadinq" s\U\'r\ wfiuh [)roviClos refresher cuurses tor 
t.»\{s?wH| t,i. mMv nu-^i^inffs nt(»(i hv "i^eit^^m;!" faculties 

Tht» •. onsortifJ ojssts Ihf r^-lifustrv-^'l^'^*' irnpUT^'tnitutum ot the personnel 
:1t»vi-?lopi?«t»ni pL-in vjn a latuuivvKk) iiMlo. I h^^v die abie to oxa ute this task, 
sjHt* ihov know exa tlv The n^iniuiwer si:;iation at th6? various tdi ulties in their 
f't»!cls of liluciy. tvisai v-n the results ot tf)Oii unvatiens vmi the spot. 

An .llustraton or the :rnplenientat'on ot upyradin«j programmes is 
ijwen in Table ill. 

Ufii^cvJinq ^.'.Kiiarnmes are al.'.o (ondur.ted abroad, vOvertng degree as 
.veil as uon jHCjfee prograri -Ties. as could be seen from Tab'e IV. 

Iho perMMinol oevelopn^eni. as nientioned above, is tJosely related to the 
tevKh.nc] .,tatt. The personnel developjnent covers also programmes for 
devt^iopmtuit of ,iniversitv admjrMstrators, librarians and laboratory technicians. 
The p.rograrr.ine o^ developing university administrators is now being carried 
out with the asstitance of UNESCO. Scholarships fiave been provided by 
various governments and agencies to enable university librarians to gain more 
knowledge and to improve their ability in the rtianagement ot libraries as a 
vital ;(MrnH)r>ent in the functioning of the universities. 

Upgrading courses for laboratory technicians have been conducted by the 
Bandung institute of Technology and the Gaiah Mada University to assist 
other un.versities m providing their technicians with tht» technical ability 
in the fnaintenance and repair of their equipment. 

These upgrading courses are annual programmes with earmarked tunds 
made available to the upgrading centres on an annual basis. 

Material 'DeveloprTient 

In this context, an effort towards the standardization of equipment in 
iaboraror.t»s as well as req^nred Mterature is now under way. This endeavour is 
executed by the respe<.live consortia and has a doub'- : urpose 

1. To maintain a certain level of standard, applied to all the faculties, 
and 

2. To make efficient and effective use of the available funds, i.e. to 
CMifi.hase the roquiretl equipment and literature first, rather than 
otiymg sophisticated or spf3(Mali/ed items vvhich b.ear no direct 
reiat!=5'ist\ii) With the basic requirements. 
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'hi*. I'l;. ii.jMitMt' pr^ivtHi It) mnU) ».'tti.»i hvo iirul is » .»nnn«i»*ii in Hun 

♦is. .i" Vt'.t' . 

i 'ni.,ffs!iM s, vvlu- h iMVt' Ix'fii 'I'vtTJ th»' op[H.ulunily to |v>lr) ifi :h»' 

HrMjt]...r}ii; - It Ui ■?••:) P.iiui.uu). f\ittirf!u'j UnivofSily \r\ Ainhon, 

SjMi H.n-.jKir' : . ly »n Miinacio, IJd.iyana IJnivoisily wi DonoiU^at. 

[-^.t.r.Vii.iv.i l}ti.v.'rMi\ :\) MjI.uh] ami ItMUloral Smlirnian iUnvfrMly m Pu^vvokorlo, 

fabi'' shows ifiv' n-,:»il)0' of n-siMi- h and imnh; -umvim; piojnt Is, vvlii».h art; 
r»n,in. tMl rhtou.ih al! >» al!nns by \\u) Ministry ol I duration and Cullurt* 
•lurin.) ihf y»\irs lO/-}. 

Ifi" v«|,M !i;.if' •)! !.-;t.vH h tu.'ids l;v Ih" r. i.f l rvt' uriiVi'r si lies !:» based on a 
r:'.;an««' :.'.>v»df.i i.\ :hi' (^fniral (jOvvfi!''fnl, X^'inisloi for the 

C!o« »'«hnaf"in i>t U>'St?.jj- h ten ihe i).;M'Ose ut 'Maxifpuns bent)fii for ihiMuitional 
:it*?ve!. tuit Assistant f n; aisf ;."r'i)vi(iod iiy tluj various consortia in the 
soltH tior> of llM'St? rto|tM ts. 

Apart tN')M- pr(^jt'i ts frnarv ed iiiMn]{ih thii Ministry of I. dm anon tind 
Ciilti.'ti'. thfi*; a'r» • 'PstM'i h projot Is recimred l)y oth*-? rmmstiies o* by 
pr'.vaV' orqani.atii.ins m) ion;;a(t with unlvorsities or university peonle, 

Pr'oble^*'^; lUiSr^ ■* !Mise ■ » )ntf a^ ts an^ made with indrviduals. rather tfum 
U^i'Oiiijh thei?" n»sf.»'» tiv* wniv^'^sities. (glasses are ne(il»!( ted be> tins*: the individual 
faiuhy rnnrnbei is doiruj rest\^r( h in anothtjr Un aiity in Ins < af^at ily as a 
^. r^p^rHf.tor to -iri 0!'f|ani/atton 

A st'r:i)< "it; tit »s rv)w bijino undertaken to rer?iedy this kind of a 
sit»;ation, ar"o'..i ii:f!."s, thrnufjh institutionah/ation, vvhir..h» f?jear)s tliat evory 
{ '■jnlrai r miu^i ■.rju - i w^lh thi» R».»i'tor of the iirwversity. 

()t^ i'ity\-t)'\ t)T r....Mr. h and i"il»li« servf e firojei ts. I Would h^t? t< i refer 
to a ■.ta*!"' i.v ! L. M^Ganah, Professor of Manati"n;enr at th»' 

l.jnjv* ' . ry .>5 ^.'avui' ' . --os^ lo Ins .jrtii le " 1 fie Ur.ivfrsuy Undaled" ( f he 
«'>:irna: ot H^jf:." fdi-aP-Mi. Vo^.;': -* XL IV. Nn-'tu'r ?, f rbnj.iiy 1'.)/ ;) 

> i' : fia''}*' ^'es Nsf uro-.t •.•■fv:- f^v^-nnes 

■"^'\ \:t.\ ' 'i-as .>? it'.f.jii but ai-.i) indrrei I 

' ; •■' (' li r« { .1 ♦ \'. ■■•M ■ a'Mpti-. i: or 

.:t 'li*' irr.::-iM«'. S'lrru' ftiif|bt vVhy 
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sui:h services should not be rendered without charge, m ke^pinq 
with iradilions ot "trpt»" aqricultural extension servir(?s of 
lax-supported universities, (But these services wert» intended as free 
for farmers, not for agri-business firftis). If seivice were performed 
without fee, ttien privately financed research and consul tinq firms 
would be iustitied in complaints about unfair, subsidized 
corTu>etition. In charging foes to organizations fully able and willing 
to pay, and m (ondu(tin(j its service projects as integral parts of 
Its higher education programme for student interns, the university 
can ameliorate or avoid sucti comf)laints. By its growth in earnings 
and services of its community services institute, the university 
should be able to stimulate even greater financial contributions 
(grants, gifts, appropriations) made traditionally for philanthropic 
reasons by alumni, taxpayers, f^^iends, government, industry or 
foundations. Thus, the university can develop itself simultaneously 
in three ways its experiential education projects, its contributions 
to intellectual needs of organizations, and its revenues earned 
and granted." 

CONCLUSION 

The greater the expansion without nationwide planning and coordination, 
the more cliaotic and out of control the situation will become, while at 
stake IS the future of generations of young people. The Indonesian mistake 
before 1965 must serve as a lesson and a caution for expansionistic endeavours, 
while consolidation efforts in the post 1965 period be regarded as comparative 
r'laterial to solve problems in other countries in our region, for we cannot 
afford the luxury to repeat mistakes. 
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MASS VERSUS SELECTIVE HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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MASS VERSUS SELECTIVE HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA - THE RESPONSES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

Urn Chong Yah 



BACKGROUND 

The University ot Singapore is one of the six institutions of higher 
learning in Singapore, The other five tertiary institutions are the Nanyang 
Univtjfsity, the Singapore Polytechnic, the Ngee Ann Tecnnical College, the 
Sinq<jpore lahfiitai Institute and the Institute of Education. Their 1972 
stiak»nt enroln>onts were as follows. 



Singaport» Polytechnic 5,764 

University of Singapore 5,226 

Nanyang University 2,513 

Ngee Ann Technical College 1,216 

Singapore Technical Institutf*^ 516 

Institute or Education 547 



15,882 



!•> oThnr words, tlie University of Singapore, which forms the subject of this 
•.t'jJy, IS ft^sf)onsrble for producing about one lfiird of the total higher-level 
'^tanpnwer of tfie country, which has ar^ estimated population of 2,2 rinllion, 

AMfiotKjfi xhf) University of Singapore was legally constituted only 
rM Its <inret Pilerus • King Edward VIl College of Medu ine and the 

iM;.'\ (:-)ilt>fp.> - had ri history that dated back to 1905 and 1929 respectively. 
Afr-^r Uw S»^''>rvi VVorld VVai , thns»» two Colleges were amalgamated to form 
I Jr^ v'-''.:iv ot Mcilcjya idlso situaterj in Sir)gaport») in 1949, and by 19b/, 
Mn- ijf).v'-.i?v t.>stablish';d a hrarn.fi in Kuala Lurrjpur, Iliis branch later 
'|.:v"M >i :rH.) rtit> (>r'?serU Univc^rsity of Malaya (situated in Kuala Lumpur) 
.ifvi i.'.' |iri |i I injye^rsity .)\ Mtjlaya (situated in Singaf»oio) was rc^nariu^i 

If " ';='»'Mi). f »» ft'ihMi. .|i Institiite w r; t?»,»al>li«ihtj(l qui!»» n'Cf.Tiily ( HJfjH) 
' : •»;' f,f»;» ' ur,. } : it s'jfi.'fi? »?ninlrnofit st.jiistK s ot *Mi h of 

•r;«? ?.\.»' -I'f.'i.ifv -n-.M?!*!"', . tf;«r»! f) 19/.'. s^^*^ MirMst»V 

•ill* S in;. iM', i t\\.i -fi. >Tt Swuj-ipf iM'. (Sirn.j,!pf)f<f tdui ihon 

t »' I •■ ■ • ■••.rpri-. .t i! o!f»'f t,i' intorfn.itifiri mm v.immh', 
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!h»' University ot Slfui<Jporp. Chiet Jusiut? Suffian ot Malaysia, amonn other 
!f>.rMs. Pro ('han« t»'lor of the University of Malaya, thus s<iid if. a sliqhtly 
iiuht'hearitHl fnanner m his CofivcxatuMi Address fn Sinqaf)ore on beinq 
; outer rt?d tfie Honorary Degrtu? of Dot tor ot Law by the Univeisitv of Sincjapore 
■n \^.)/2 thiJt. "IhfS IS tfie iMily mstarue known to me. ot a parent i'.hanginy 
h'i nc».':»e and viivmg His narut* to his oftsf)ring." 

PolitH<iliv. Singapore evolved from being part of the j.)rewar . Britisli 
Straps SettlO'?«ents to tfiat of <i postwar separate British Colony and then 
»o a self qoverniny Siatt? in 1969, in 19^53 she joined the newly constituted 
inder^endtint Federation of Malaysia, and on 9 August, 19b5, she was separated 
frorr». tfu> Malaysian Federation to beronie the independent Republic of 
Siny<jiH.'rt;. t.v onornK:<illy , Singapore underwent the raf>id metamorphosis of 
bern(j an essentially entrejiot economy In the rolonial period to an entrepot* 
manuf<K.turing economy, with the growth of international bar^king and 
inttM national tourism added to its new economic fr'amevvork. ^'ince the 
independence of Singapore in 1965, particularly after 1967, the economy 
has witr^essed an unprecedented uoward surge, with a (Cumulative annual 
GNP growth rate of about 14 per cent f>er annum. The labour market has 
become Inrreasingiy tight, with an mcreasir)c: shortage of skilled and semi. skilled 
labour, in contradistinction to the serious <.:hronic unemployment and 
underemployment situation of the 1950s and the greater part of the 1960s. 
These two crucial interr^'lated factors - political independence and economic 
transformation - have had their iriu>ortant irnpact on the character, the ethos 
and the direction of the University, including its staff rer.rultment policy, its 
curriculurti dev-olopment. its various functions in the community and its 
sttident enrolment mix, especially aft(»r Dr. Toh Cliin Cliye, the Minister of 
Science and Technology, and former Reader m Physiology of the University, 
bei.ame its Vice-Chancellor in April 196B. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Th^> new Vh e Chant ellor, who has also been Chairman of tfie Board of 
Governors of the Smqaiuve Polyrechnu siru.e 1959. added in 1969 three new 
Faculties to the University. The three new Faculties were the Fa<.ulty of 
tngin»»ersrig, the Farulty of Architecture and Building and the School of 
A« (.ouniaru.y arui Busmess Admir^istration. These changes were effected through 

^Ft)*- rtiore Inforirwitinri on ihn recent p»'r ft )frn<i nee of the Singapore 
e<:onnM»V. partir.ul.irlv m the lOGOs. sfe LirnChonq Yah and Ow Chwee Huav, 
"'fftp J-roruirnic Oevrlopmen t of Smqapnre in the 'Sixties and Bevcnd" 
tf\ Yo'i Poh Sf>nrj .\nfi |. im Chonq Yah leds.l. The Singapore Economy. 
fS»noin<''»' ^ i*.r»'rrt UftivHrsities Ptesr., 1971) pp. 1-42. 5>ee also 
L"f^ Chorq YrihHj. Economic Structure ar^d Organi/ation , (Sif^qapore: 
Oytoni Universitv Press. 1973), Ch. M. pp. 25-48. 
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the transfer of tho protossiondl strvanis ot tlu^ SingafKve Polytechnii; Schools 
of Enuiiu»tM«n(|, Ar< hiit?c turo and Buildind to ih<- Univorsiiy. The Polytechnic 
S. fu.)i"*j or At . iKintiJni V was sin.iitJnv U«insf<»fft\l \k) ihu University to 
amalgarnatt) with iht; rt?la:tvoly now University's Depdrtnient of Business 
A;jrninisirationJ The Vue Cham t?llor alsd aniaiqcjjnaled the much older 
F-<MuIrv ;)t Arts with tfie 'nn h nowor t auiily ot Soi.iai St lenres to form the 
new Fa< uUy ot Arts and Social Sciences. 

Besides the two Postgraduate Schools in Medical Studies and Dental 
Studies, ther'.» are thus today seven F at:ullies and two other Schools in the 
Univetsiiy, with a total of 44 Deparirnenis (see Table I), i.onirasiing with the 
position when the University was first formed in 1949, with only three 
Kuulties. r^an.oly, ttu» Fat:uliy of Medicine, the Faculty of Arts and the 
I' rK.ul ty ol S( fence. 

The twi> Postgraduate Schools in Medical Studies and Dental Studies, 
particularly the latter, are of recent origin. The School of Postgraduate 
Medical Studies provides postgraduate training leadinq to the award of the 
degrees of Master of Medicine in Internal Medicine, Paediatrics, Surgery, and 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, besides the Diploma in Public Health. The 
School of Postgraduate Dental Studies provides postgraduate training in 
dentistry leadinv) to the award of the degree of Master of Denial Surgery. 
The existence oi the two separate and distinctive postgraduate si hools in the 
University does not mean that the other faculties and schools do not award 
higher degrees. Indeed, they all do. And the coordinating and decision-making 
cgan is {he recently established Board of Postgraduate Studies, consisting of 
all the Deans and Directors (other than from Medicine and Dentistry) and tfie 
Director of the Institute of Education with the Vice Chancellor as its Chairman. 
In July 1973 a total of 233 candidates were reading for higher degrees and 
postgraduate diplomas m the University, 

SiMHiltaneous witf) the integration of th«-.> Fatuity of Arts with the 
f acuUy of So. lal S< ieru.es into the n*>w \- in nity of Arts and Social St ieru.t»s, 
the opporiuniiy was also taken by tfu? University to alter the degree strui.ture 
l»V ff^akmg all uritlefgrdduates in the Faculty take three subjects in the first 
thr^Mi yt-ar > tor a B.A. degree, before being selected to read for the one-year 

'c '.r .i!! int»>f:ts .in<\ purposes, therfi <jre tv) s-qDif icafU clif ft»rtjfu'es hf*tween 
• i y icu'ty jnfj f) S' Mp»>l tu the University. jr^iJ tor convenience ol i*\p(jsitiun, 
vvord 'f-.i« iiitv" is thus used to l Over 'Sfrhool,' whe^'e ne(.:essary, 
t^w njgh-)ut t^lls p.lpe^ \ ixi rn<i|c»f. anrj pe' h.jps or»ly important difference 
IS M. I? thn Head I f H.oMy r; 'mIUkJ CJeafi .m\ is elec ted by the Faculty 
(TH*rr.he''s. v^ho^eas the Head of a School is ( dlled Dire<:tor aruJ is cippointe(j 
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TABLE I 

FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

(1973) 



f-iuultios/Schools 


Departnienls 
of Study 


1. 


Medicine 


14 


7. 


Arts Hnd Stxial St'ienues 


11 






b 


-1. 


Encjineering 


4 


b. 


An lulecturt? <ind Building 


3 


6. 


Dentistry 


\^ 


7. 


Accountancy and Business Administration 


2 


H. 




1 




PrwirrTia(.v 


1 


« 


44 



Not*' SDriu-* Utipcir trnonts straddli* two oi rnote f at ultu?s, and to avoid 
double I oiintinci, thny are r.lassitied wncUit tfuiir Faculties proper. 
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H^)n'.>i!»s •. lt'«.|i»»i.» in ?h«' siibjiM i \)\ ^ftM i<:jl». c.nior^ m lh«' t..>nrlh v».*»jr. Hu'viuus to 
•his. f •.JovVsiHj !hi» pffi. \Ui* \n RMtish .in»v»'r'Mif'-;. unili*tfif(UlM»KtN fi'^' f^Ml only 
'u .}'.} ffutv vt.»(jrs, sti*'' ifi x)fu; t >r lVv»s vipn*! Is tfOf; Un) twsi yocJi 

jMV/<i' .i> \\«thoui s»lliM»{ ^)f tj l).n t.*«,.i":.fuilu)!i :ri \\u- st/« wM-.j \ H.if. {{) ubicjwi fin 
M;.ni^-.', .itMjftM* ii» A't'. "if ji ifh' ij! SM»'n»t"., lUhiff lhi» now deijrot; 

* rtU'M' IS a iM' !*\ jr' trMt;Mn ,jt Ul" ••fjij • it >ui U , r<v , .\n'.\ (jt»ru"filly 
',!••» jK=n.}. iiM.i.'r.jrij, liMiii'i hiivt? U) Si»l«'. I ,i! ItMsl jnt..' sutJH.M l fiurn lht.» IjsIs ot 
/\«!% S.Mi.ii S»M»fi. I's s-.il)j».'. s (>ii: '.jt Uif thri.v subjo^ Is to bv taken. 
MmHsU'-'s h.iv" ..liso « pr«-.:,jnf ly hf,'fi t.l^.•n tt) uIh cuui wp«ldh» Iht? syllabus 
■s * ,M»:v ib»^ ')t AMs ,in i S«»i.il Siiffurs c)Iso in Ihtr other 

\ i -.j" -ui'i S» h^)l^ls. S.>f?:»' frsiilts this ■ (;nj,td/it review in th^* ^c^l■ulty ot 
A''s.jfi.l S >' i.il S: ir'n. t»s. t.)r o\a'nple. ^n.' the makini] L>f Sta!istK s as a stn-)arate 
• I'l'*' ^ ^ J- iMv . th,» ci'.lf.linon of MusM as a st^'aratM rijsi iphn, alsu within 

'^'f ^ a- /••> • ■■■ f» ■>:i-»fation ot rn:]lis[i hrvjuistK s m thf? ( urrn ulurn ot the 
;;.MiaM" .-n' ^ ;■ s?« v.hf h lias h'^w^ ^ han(jt?cl t-/) ilit* [.)t?par triont ot b nglish 
L.jn<}!M«;" ifi ? I tf«»M!«;r-' Vz-th d vMVvV t'j cjivinti sorf.o ofpptiasis and orientation 
tMvvards th-.' i:in.|. ;f,i|f ds'. tv !s Uk* UepaM'^uMil's turn trOn, Indnt^d. it would 
nt.» lui' ! )nii .MVi \r>o :nu'ri)«;s i-i i arai* Mij.- tli*» i tianqps tn tlio ( urriojluni and 
syilab/ui p Uir- Jasi tMa>< j,i.»f>nn]f*i or S'> nr tho f'cKully of Arts and Social 
S :^»n« .*> .i::5n.,\ s'.M :i tfi.trofort' :o say :tuit the i hanges just i^ipntionod are 
.tur'n-.l-vj Tt; as .tn ■.'l.isirai!'.)fi -a thf* soM i hanf)(»s that havt: tak^vi 

:'ia«.'.' rn .Hi U'-' f i. ,i!:r»-s .\n i S- fii>.)ls in thf Univ'trrs'ty. One k».»y fa^ tor taken 
■'^tu a-^" .nr. 'J *^vs y |, [\ Kri' ■.:'?y i\r/\ [)e: =.if t'''fnt to Department review 
•s the fflat-v-* :"u»f;f ran- f and M;!'*v«jn» t> ot tht. « urriculurn and the syllabus tr) 
ftv ri»'f'-K o* :fu' r'-o=J-'M( sp; >f>ry. ..»s:;p< tally to thf needs ot Smqapo^e ar>d the 
ifosihon -^j \hr- PIMM lr« .1 th.' Si^itti an j SoiiituMst Asian and l ast Asian 

i^"f"f' . r .,■,.♦■».. ii rv ir>i^M)»dtivp I tiaiKjes introduced in »he last 

cj-, M-.j. :,i v» h-.i,V'»vt!r , st!.)plj Ot' Mifotioned. One is the r^^qwirenient 
■ * a!' M'*- ,irrj '>.. i"f» '/ idMnt-. to to'lpw a spprially designed (Ourse 

•I -h.- r\r / i! V. ..^rifH. P':iv;l-'i t. y \\y Uh* la«ulty nt S- lerv f tor thf first 
W i v"«\i'-. •* 'b'-r .t .1^,. I^Li- ■);h.i r, Ml*' • » 'Cj- i » w .» -r 1 1 ot und»;r ^Njd* i<il*'> m 
•■■ ■* * •« .-'v ■ ■ ' -p- r- :,»■!..* w?.' .j! tht sPPMally desqned « our^es 



k ■ ' I . 



' ' ■' ! ■ »' '■ ■• hf''/.''.-f tj-.! > .M :iM.i tM.l !»M i-ri-.)!- j.)v .... 

J ■ '*■■■' ;•' ' ' t I ' •■ ■ * . '"jF ■ !»• \- tM 1- ;wt? I »l . f ! U )f i-; r .r •! 

■ ' * , ••»•». .■.■fri,.|. .'.r- , ■ '!»!'»• tfi {;. st-jM^. 

* ' " ' • ■ 1 '■ . K' i?. t ■ ,,':ri.f;-; ■ i ,r pnl i ::-.»: . 

:• J - ■ ... . ; ^ , r . J h ( - .'iV iri /* *a'.'s-. 
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^. ,■ • ♦ !»'. t't.'.i r ff' l'* ' J* r. . 'Mv. |h.* f .J, , \\ i»f 

: ■ J iff! •=;. I nr. t ,ii , iv ». r|i:f Jhf '>tf.oiM .m m- . ».int.tMt v '^n'} 

»';,..f, *« M '/M^./r; //• . mi! .* ..l!.^rv i )••!■. jr ^'-ffi* \'nV\^i 

i .if..; . , r- i \ '"'.r-'i'" ' j' M v ■•' «' \V'iM* ri I 'ki'm^- w-.W 

!■ ; .1 ; f= :,| {. I".. I . ■,• . • t .J. * f .J. »M\ '.! M'- I TiJ -.h 

•O ♦•i:\»v. .1 : • ri\ • *■ . ^ ;•» "J »•.••.•• hn" i ;»f .j.-j) tiw 

tr..« , *\ ' '\' ' .v>'\ '■■ ' '.H ''V .fr»- r".. NjM l i'Mt'! Mtivf 'if}'.j» » l*»*fr^ 

l .1, M'.,"' .fh..-s Mr tM- J- uHv <N <i I: •S'jn*! 

U•'••vrf^ ;\ , .\n: = s* ? c »! j I -r ; »r u; :hf ■ irrU.nr:. {)» th** va* ttMs iijr'»i|»fi; p.h ?s, 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

* ' . • • • •',\ '• ," . Ml * .. .i! .. >• . * -r .-1 1 ; • V M ^ • thf I.' ' l>v»'? ^! U S ? '.V.'» ! :f U i; 'rll 

I if ^. t-, •■}'»n t.i J!! -jr*:! : . . ! ts '?» S'Mjfil U'»\ thonHh tht* 

v ij i»* '-t j-^'^'ts Nf^fr-ri'i i-v'i*'', 'W. = thf i.jnjv»»'Mty ar»» trOfi llu' l.ruji.sh 

v.- .vfi » tf*." "i.ij w 'i\ Uit.' SiMii.r.'.it.' H.S.Ci. -.t-jdt?nt 

!. t: '.iori^ui. i ,i. »' I .u j!t\ -i'l.J I'ti' h l,)f:'.i; ».[^r •» .jy »),ivi-' hIm) i|s fn^biiShf-i 

Ki« ..'t> L.)"'. *f r'n:, r .*f MfU'V in^o thh' ^ a< ully ot Mtjciu »tit^ ^Hid tlif I ulty 
lJ'"i*K!', * •' t'^rjf i.:*^/. \\M' i i\n\\ic\i]{v fiuisi iiossf?ss <3 pass in thu G»?ritnal 
^^■l:'♦■t : ifjl hi.S.C. iiass*»s m a<.i t*plai)U^ subif'}( is, siu h as Oioloqy, 

■ -^-t' \ afVJ I T'v S.« S, ^ 

vif Ut:-,*'»-s »y a. •. i?pts t^culi all tlu' atiplu apts who h(ive llu; 

nf t".'„f' v tjr rUif'M., Cjiialitfi atjons for r-nlfy, Ihr Univ<'rsny wiM btf 

Ov:»'t' A = t^i st idrMr-,, It \\h^ Univo'sily, for insl<in<.<?. a( f opts all tlu- 

h./'l'S '^',v :i; ; h( ants to» ^if^try to ihe hrst year for ihe lurrenl acacierrin 
,t'ss.;5f! 'h.- rv..r i>" St jiU^nts Wf>n!d havf^ oeded Ih^' P'^^s^»nt onrolrMeni 

' /.'>Ui)\ iM- l.jtps tfu- MHvv ir.la^*^ ot l,7hU slue Mis for llu* ypcU. M tlu» 
il'i'v* 't'N all -lit, ai i'i'-aiPs to sludy rrK?dir itii.» as Iht.^ fir:.i ^hoi^ o 

r.,r 'r-- .;ftHnt v?ss«f>fi. tlu.; r)ufit><»r ot fjr*;T year sluden.s would i (MisPUiIm 
//.I -rp ;t tfif ;:[t;st?tit loldl pnrolriit?nt ot ^)77 !ilud(Mils ip llw^ ^-au.jlty, 

iT|.'.^']. .*) i *}w Univt^rsiiy f^N'Su*» ihis "fT^fjoi Ihie wishes nt Tlu^ appli( apis" 
: • , ' r*. Part- ii!v. tfif» jritliix -ipf^li^ ants would be tiiiiriensely n»ui!ti>lifd, 
,, . ,. f.'s.j; i»t tr»f dJV<r:rs:ofi i.;t tfios^' who would oltiorwist! have ai>pii»Hl tor 



:i'i.il!ti(..UiOMs inrn th»^ U'»iy^^'^i^v and 
■ i'*- puh!ish»Ml .1 ijniv*'fM'> {).ifMpy;|M* 
Insff jjC ti(ins to C.inrl h l.iN.". Anplym } 
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|Mdi fS ilu' other ir^slil:iliv?ns ■:>! hiahi»r It^.jinin'.} cifiti tM-p.v»yi* frU 

In iwihfi \o tdke in only iho n-tfUrr ot s?.. N-n!:; V\y* » m« t jMy 
ahit? to « Op»i witfi without in tjny vv<iy (idvtMst h, -.irttM t ru} n-..- s!diuicjr<1s 
qualitv of edu^cJtion. t\u h Fdt iiliy has set lip *! h'..)h, f . fitiv nt.;ji<i hdM-ti ntj <i 
(OfMrnon point systen^ for the whole Univftsity. Pv* f <\- ./w ./•ntry ; own is not 
nq.dly fixed for all years, but »s subject to so't vcin<}lM>n. mt^vjtdhly, hnvvev^*' . 
varying u{-)wards, depending on the siattirHi piv^Mion, tl'».- ?iuff.ljt?» ctno 
qtiiiliti( «jlions of tfie ajn^liiHnts, tht» td( ilnii^s avdi!.tl/'t'. <inO xii--) n\ 
trnportdnce, the eniployrnent prospei t of odi h dis* tphrif. 

As (.an be seen fron^ Table li, abcmt AO.H wr u»nt ot tlmse vJ\> anpht^o 
stH ijrp places in the University, and that this perrer'itage nuti^s a hnt; fro?" .i 
higher percentage of about 40.3 per eent in 1068. CofTipar isori '^n <i KiMiMy 
basis can be misleading, as many Faculties have reiei.ted their "first (honv" 
candidates becaiJse of lower level H.S.C. p.t?f formarn e in favjur oi "stf«wn i 
choice" or even other lower choice candiiiates wlin liave |)erfonT'ed bette? at 
the H.S.C. examinations. Bui the Faculty stattstiis based on "first (hone" 
candidates only and their respective Rnrol»nent figures also show th«-> de< hniruj 
ratios for all Faculties over the period 1969 to 1973. Also of interest is that 
because of the mcreasingiy large nurr^ber of applications and tfiH imutoveni»;ni 
in the quality of the H.S.C. performance, the i.ul off points for all tho f a( ulties 
have also gone up with time, partitularly for non Singaporean students. 

The University entry selection based on H.S.C. exafnincitrons is ilie tirst 
of the selection processes for the eventual awtird of th»? d»?ciroe. T hp other 
selection is based on the need to pass the exarMinatu)n at the prui of ea( li 
year but the elimination f.^rocess i^ much stricter at tho end of thi? first ytMf thar* 
m othur years. Because of the high standard-^ of ac tual univcrsry entry ar*d the 
intensive coaching systen) made possible oecause of a favourable student ^l*jft 
ratio, the wastage rate has been quite low, particularly in years tuh^ir thar) tho 
firbi year. The University has diso [U'bhsl^pd provisions to' th^- Dean ot h 
Faculty to have the discretion to bar ^toderus from siinncj fo' an exa^mnation, 
if he IS satisfied that he has not been attend. nq th*; i.ourse or . ourscs \o tlio 
Jean's satisfa< t»on. A favourat»le studer^t/staff ^atio plus the oss^jy wntiru; 
tutorial syslerc has made u possible for staff members to note thr altonciant c» of 
students vMthout havmg to take attendant e. From {\nui to timtf a few students 
have '^een barred fro'ri satmq for the examinatuin by tlieir Dean. 

The Vu e CharH.elkn has ^^(vv titMP to t»'-ie m wc»lt o»» «nfi ru»w 
underqradU'^*c . rerr-mded \hijr.- m a humorous vpin no* t^^ ov^'rsTciy th.-if 
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TABLE II 

APPLICATIONS AND FIRST YEAR STUDENT ENROLMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE. 1968/69 - 1973/74 



Year 


lotal Nutuber 
Applied (A) 


Total Nutnber 
Enrolled (B) 


Per cent of 
(B) over (A) 


I9b8/()9 


2,688 


1,083 


40.3 


1969. 70 


3,lb2 


1,190 


37.8 


1970/71 


3,3&7 


1,291 


38.5 


1971/72 


4,100 


1,272 


31.0 


1972/73 


4.990 


1,617 


32.4 


lf)7;j'74 


^3,723 


1,760 


30.8 



Sou^( 0 Dep!]tv Reqistraf's Otfce, University ot Singapore 
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•vV*'i( ori»i». [ .it h Ktt uUv M.j^ ,i fMt'ir:»'r ot yr^rs in \vhi< h .i :l!<(i«'n! 

.iHuVVf.J !n '.Iwly {flJ. !f>t'?"t\ !»•. .l<-.v' if^ I ♦ f HV» *» Sit y. HS tht» U M ivf' 'i« I V (io» 

tu .ifh'tMt'f, jfi tn»' f ^{t,.itv 'it A' !s .ip'i •i" !«ti !h m. f. vUhl .n \\\*- I iiiv 
S. ti?' ">s!.t»^i !h»' If.-.l » ^ '.!;'.lv ^>'' ^1 tlut't'yiMt iMnfSf 

t.i' B.A. -^^ ti.St . * '.r vtM'-.. I" nv • ..'.M' ri l ^'^h Ih.- I ,|i ;jSr .-s. ^wily 

Jj,is i't'iMi v^Ty Slf'i cirK) t!?st:y .i. <i: it"*:.. !'i>>rits cHul. ondly. 

Iht? ^tjtt:rni in)-;;tMin «>t Dt;| ..u u "«.'rU Ih.- i.:;m( ^loyt' fill ffusprt ; o\ \\\\} 

;irsi U-'ltnt* » oni r)>-vj. 

.lu^t as lh»» LMiiv»*rs«ty is wv-s >^lf" ^ '-^ iiulfrq? tjiiunlfs cUKi 

its M.jf),M{fs sti. i.'rits. V) IS :h.' Univ»^*s*ty fUuttMy slru r. in Sflt;* tinn hmhvr 
ifilf- st;j'.i»Mi!'.. ( ir.i<l:nitt". v)t th«* I.; Mi vt Jf Si t y en* o.jrdM<'«.i to -jti nnt l-^ 
;.MV" M^:u»!y rUui n- : .iriity iImI \\\\ so lirdvily suhsuii. » -fl 
thf'jr i>(i .it cni.»f>. 11.:' L'n.v»'rsilv iM.is Mt'*-. p;iiip »n llu? tail ih.n not only is 
!h»*tt? ff' ijru'»- I »vr^'"nl its ^jf tKlu<ii«'s. i)ut thdl Mujst i-.n higher cif?qr».?i? 
I ..indtdtit^.'s rifv? j''r»:Kiy ^i'?y i-ioy^M nnd .irt^ pursu.rKj thr?ir hiCjhei 
'n d.v irhru.s liuil tiro i1i!.M tly n.'lovant \o !ht' U[>gj<Klin:} of tht^ir skills m tht^ir 
mosjt: (.VMiiMlions or iM.)ft»ssions. On^' ■ Mtt;ri<Mi to» iht; stM m lit.>n ot hi(}h(M 
i'.Mrft' . t^n-iKiri; 's tht;rt'l\)rf is >f^!pof tani. or relevant t? of their reseat h 

ttU't'- s. 

Gradnatt^s loo are not permitterl to pursue anottuv urniorciraciuale course 
of stiiiiy ir» another Fac ility. The Unive'Stty's prefererue is qiv» n to those whfi 
hcive not had ?lie nefietit o\ a highly Stibsidi/»;d umve'sity edjiainMi. normally 
well-Uualitiod new H.S.C, st.hooi it?avers. 

ENROLMENT MIx'' 

flu? student onrolment • o»'iposition ut the University has also unvjernone 
fi revoiul'onrif y ^ anq*? ^ '^h Chiti Chye assunipo ihn «^tti! »> i)i the 

Vi( e Chan* '^llor «'t Mh- l.lnivefsity m Ai^M He not (Mily add.-l tlMi-»' n*»\v 

Tat uhhjs t.i ih" ! 'nivf"s4?y's i ■ {rr i. mI= . -IS n»Muttonf*d eadu", hut h«> ilsi* 
HtiStifed Ih^' v^Vy 1 ^'xpaii^'Oi'. M» th»' threi' n.».v Kj. iiil:»*s. I'^ a\ ':«: 

= j,;tai: all' .ind ta- ^' Mt*^ adieinis!r<»non. Wv u\\\u'\ s»-iatl im: i?- i »r *.ini 
S.h'.i)! [ i..,a*i'''' .v i- :? atist»'i ? ed to ih»' l^.-a-htM-.' 1 'aaiain (>;Ii-mi.' ' Jai-'ly 
f»M . ..n^^:? '.) :i ) th... It; .?■:,!. ■? I .lu- a!" 'Ui. 

♦ ...Ml"; • ' \'f.*'""- •■■■5 ■ ^ 1'" -I--: = i*'- I 
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As ran ho s»u?n from lablo III, ifie throe oldest F'duillies in the session 
19()H iDvi'-lfuM had *js rn<jny as 81.3 per rent of the students, with the 
^ .K ..il\ A: V. jfjd »• i.il *>. K'fUL's lM|!|)ii;.| ifie lisl with o4,2 per eenl of the 
ti'Mal student population, t.^ut )ust tive y.>ars later in 1973/74, the total 
1 r>nespondin(i ntn mtauf ot stuilent enjoiiiient for the three Fai'ul ties dropped 
tri;'n por ^ t'nl t.> 4l).t) per »enl, 

lndiH\J, throiicjfi a deliberate student intake poliry of the University's 
St?natt* Admission Ci>'nnnttee, i orv.ustinq of all the Deans and Directors of 
Si liools under tho hasm-anship of tlu> Vii e-Cfian<;ellor. as rapidly as in session 
\9/U'7?., lust two vtMJ'- .itter the establlshnienl of the Faculty of Engineering 
and the School ot An -.nintancy and Business Adruinistration in the University, 
•If 1. it'll! t»nroli;uMit III tfit; h.^.cu!tv ot f-rujineering (703) had exceeded that of the 
.«>»Mi)irhni f-ajuliy ot Arts and Social Sciences (734), with the Scfiool of 
A» '.ountanry and Business Administration taking the third [position with 
b74 studnnis. en^ccding the enrolment in the Faculty of Science (629) and 
!h»' f ;u ii!tv t)f Medu ine {biS3). See Appendix I for changes in student enrolment 
aitiil.es "''vl Sitiools since 1968/59. 

In the I urrt?nt 1973/74 session, in terms of si/e of student enrolment 
r\\e lliree largtjst f'auilties have continued to take the pattern sot in 1971/72 
With [■ ncjineenng leading (21.2 per cent), follcuved by Arts and Soci;^l Sciences 
(19,0 cer i urit) anci Ai countancy and Business Adminisuation (18,8 per cenO. 
But tor the ta» t that Acc ountancy is a three-year course, coupled with the 
hi?tte' staffing [position in the Faculty of Arts and Soi -^1 Sciences tliere can be 
I'lMe :.Joubi tfie School of Acrountancy and Business Administration would 
havr' a student onrolrtient eeding that of thv. old Kaoulty of Arts and Social 
S' n»nrt>s. 

Indeed, as Table IV shows, all tfie old Faculties show a decline in 
stn^hnit enrol!Mt»ni, with tfu* new and the rf^lativoly new Faculties showing 
sp^.v tat \i\.\r expansion. ^ 

in iht.' ^ !• ':'!v of Arts and So» iai ienrus. whit h has the sen ond l<iiguhl 
ni''nh.t.f of dt»c»arr.f»ients il2l'^ in any I av.ulty or Scfu)ol ot the University, the 
vnroiM'»»nt »-)..^ lias undoigone a (iri'*at t.hange as a delil)erai»? poln y on 

^\\ >) f -It lilty ni L.jw Wiis »?stiil>li';r»iKl in Nov»!fnl»t*i .intJ is *tru?retoro 

i' )t -'I.I, \ ni>vv ^- Hulty, t)ijt it rs tmw .»'l.jtiv*' to tr»(» diviplines hfindHd 



' Inrliidf; M Uh^TTi.itu wHn.r» in f.ihip 1 is > l.l'iSifitMj unitm th«? \ .ir»illv 
'.)t S«'l»»rN »r. 
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TABLE 111 

CHANGING ENROLMENT MIX OF FIRST THREE LARGEST 
FACULTIES, UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
SESSIONS 1969/70 AND 1973/74 



l-ai:iilties.'SchiH)!s 


Session 


19(58/69 


1973/74 


Arts & SocidI Si itinces 


34.2 


19.0 


Science 


28.3 


10.5 


Medicine 


18.8 


11.1 


Total 


81.3 


40.6 



Faculties/Schools 


Session 


1969/70 


1973/74 


Engineering 


8.8 


21.2 


Arts & Social Sciences 


24.6 


19.0 


Accountancy & Business 
• Adniinistrdtion 


12.0 


18.8 


Total 


45.4 


59.0 



Source Apf)enc1ix 1 
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TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN STUDENT ENROLMENT BY FACULTY 
UNIVEF.SITY OF SINGAPORE 
SESSIONS 1969/70 TO 1973/74 





Peu'entage Changes 
1973/74 Over 1969/70 


Law 


♦ 37.7 


Kntjineering 


+ 200.0 


Business AdfuimstratiOfi 


+ 1 10.0 


AtxounlarKy 


+ 84.7 


Archite(.tiwe 


+ 108.b 


Buildint) and hstat*^ Management 


+ 352.9 


Arts ;^n/l Snt ^1 ipn{ i-"^*; 


- 3.9 


S'.ietH 0 


-42.1 




- b.1 


Dt'iilistiy 


9.4 




-25.7 


lUlliVi-rsitV lotfil) 


(♦•25.0) 
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part of the University to reduce the number of students reading political 
science, philosophy and sociology, as can be seen from the statistics in Table V. 

Why iias Uie Univerbily deliberately brouglu about the enormous change 
in the enrolment mix? The answer lies almost entirely on the determination of 
the Vice-Chancellor to adjust the supply of high-level manpower to the demand 
of the changing socio-economic structure of Singapore. In other words, 
there has been the deterniination not only to restructure, to update and to 
upgrade the university curriculum but also to bring about the change in the 
student enrolment mix so as to enable the University to make its maximum 
contribution to the needs and development of Singapore. In the words of 
its ViCvvChancellor, 

"The universities ... should be regarded as expensive investments 
for manpower that will serve Singapore's society .... It certainly 
does not make sense to appease the demand for more university 
education if the end result is to create social unrest through 
graduate unemployment, and ironica.ly, in spending more millions 
of dollars on higher education, the University is not only reduced 
to a state of morass but also held responsible for adding to the 
economic and social problems of the country. It is not the quantity 
of higher education but the nature, type and quality of education 
that we need to bring our minds to bear on. The universities and 
colleges of many developing countries are swollen with numbers 
but these countries continue to remain at the bottom of the 
World Bank league."^ 

According to Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Director of the Madras Institute 
of Development Studies, in a recent paper presented to the 45th Congress of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
lANZAAS) held at Perth, the number of university graduates seeking 
eniployment and registered with employment exchanges in India alone rose 
frori' 917.000 in 1966 to 2.6 million last year and then stood at 3.2 million, 
which included "many thousands who had obtained Ph.D. de^irees." According 
to him Asian countries like India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka 
would have to speed up the implementation of restructuring their educational 
systerijs which at present were "turning out unemployables at all levels." 

'August 197.? Convocation Address by the Vice-Chancel I or (Dr. Toh 
Chin Chyel. For the relative position and progress of Singapore in the 
world economy, see Lim Chong Yah, "Singapore's Position in the World 
fcor^oiny/' Review of Southeast Asian Studies, Vol, 1, Wo. 4, 1971, pp. 1-9. 
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TABLE V 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
FIRST YEAR STUDENT ENROLMENT 
SESSIONS 1969/70 AND 1972/73 





Year 


/t ) 

1 . /* 1. ' f / \ ' 










Lhint>st> Studies 


10 


22 


L. ( ononiK S 


101 


21 1 






100 


f 1 t-^f\l \t ^At if 1 \/ 

v_)*..L>tji (1^ M ly 




68 


n iSior y 


^0 


103 


Hist(MV and Politu s 


N.A. 


42 


Malay Stiidies 


7 


60 


Stalisii^s 


N.A. 


41 


Purt> MalluMTidtit s 


7 


1(> 


Decreases 






Philosophy 


149 


?{> 


Politu al St.ienc.e 


115 


b3 


So( loloyy 


172 


llf) 


lotal 


H73 





Sour< arui Note Compiled frorrt tlie Office of the De<]n f>f Arts and Sr)( ial 



Suprv. es. In year i^v\Q, eat h studetit is requ'nMi lo lake 
thr(?»j suhjei ts ..i the Ku.iilty. Hie total niiiuber (»t studiirHs 
in f'dcijiiy has thus to Le divideti Ijy tfiree to net tht» 
a< tnal nurrjber of students. N.A. Iump Mifjjns not ap!»lirable. 
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STUDENT/STAFF RATIOS 

One measure of the staffing position in relation to student enrolment of 
an educdtional institution is the student/staff ratio. Certeris paribus, tfio position 
IS more tavourable with a smaller ratio, or (onversely, less favourable with a 
bigger ratio. For tfie last, say, ten years, between sessions 1963/64 and 1973/74, 
the Uni/ersity as a whole has been able to maintain a more or less constant 
student/»;taff ratio, varying roughly between 1 1 ; 1 to 13 : 1, despite an increase 
in full -ime student onrolment from 2,19b in the session 1963/64 to 5.203 
in the session 1973/74, a simple average increase of 13.7 per cent per annum. 
As can be seen from the statistics in Appendix II, only in two years (1969/70 
and 1970/71) did the ratio reach 13 : 1, and obviously these ratios were 
raised bec.ause of the very high ratios in the newly created Faculty of 
Engmeering and the School of Accountancy and Business Administration. 

Taking stuoent/staff ratio as a yardstick, one interesting characteristic 
that beconH»s obvious from a cursory examination of the graph on the next 
page and of the statistics in Appendix II is that all the old Faculties have much 
lower student/staff ratios than the new Faculties except Architecture. In the 
current sessiof\ tho five old Faculties, except the Faculty of Arts and Social 
Sciences, all have a student/staff ratio of below 10 : 1 with the Faculty of 
Medicine having the lowest ratio of 5.2 : 1 and the Faculty of Science a 
ratio of 7.4 : 1. The Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences has the highest ratio 
among the five old Faculties with, however, a comparatively nternationally 
very low ratio of 11.1 : 1. 

Of the four new Faculties, except for Architecture, the other three 
Faculties, particularly the School of Accountancy and Business Administration, 
all have a relatively high ratio. The School of Accountancy and Business 
Administration has still as high a ratio as 42.4 : 1 and the Faculty of Law that 
of 19.8 1. But if we compare the student/staff position between 1969/70 and 
1973/74, there has been a marked improvement in the position of nearly all 
farulTies, particularly the Faculty of Engineering.^ 

Despite various limitations, the usefulness of a comparative student/staff 
ratio study is there. The temporal comparison indicates where the University 
and its various component Faculties are moving in terms of staffing. The 
inter-facultv comparison may also be useful in the formulation of the general 
priorities in staff recruitment poljcy, if not also in identifying the relative 
teaching capacities of various Faculties. It may, however, be erroneous to 
( onclude that the teaching load of the staff member is pari passu lower with a 
lower student/staff ratio even within the same University or within the same 
Faculty, for the rr^ethod and intensity of teaching and the range of subdisciplines 
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STUDENT/STAFF RATIOS BY FACULTY, 1958/59 - 1973/74 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 



STAVT I 
HAriO 



50 



'♦0 



50 



V 



/ 



10-- 



Accountancy & Buslnens Adminis- 
tration 



Engineering 




Arts ^ Social Sci-ncea/ 
~ * * . . " '""''^ 

Total 



Wentiati:^ - • - "^' .^ , 



M#» iicjne--- 



^Architecture ^ m* m» ^mf^mr^'. 



Engineering 



Total 
, — ^rts 8r Soc*S<v 
"^D^ntiatry 
"^Pharmacy 

Architecture 



>cxence 



■ Medicine 



0 +- 1 1 * 1 1 \ 1 1^ ^-1 \ < 1 

r>8.9 t^q^^ 6o-l 6l-.^ 6.^-3 ^'♦-^ 67-8 f^«-0 ^'')-7 70-1 71-? 7P^' 7^^k 



Note F^atio^ do not in(:lijde j)dri iif!ie leathers and inter Faculty courses. 
'vH^ fnotn(.)te on paqe 133 
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offered niay differ. Again, althouyh student^'staff ratio measures the quant. tative 
cfiange in either tfio nunierator or the derioniinator or both, it does not 
measure the qualitative - hanges in both tfie variablei. It is thus [iu\ ' wn 
to add that botli factors have n^.pioved in qualuy, particulafly after ;u8. 
In the i-ase of staff members, this is lefler.ted by the demand for better and 
higher entry qualifications as well as the demand for better and higher 
attainments for promotion. In the past, a person with a Master's degree, for 
exartiple, r.ould becorrie a Lecturer in the Fanjlly of Arts or Soi iai Sciences, 
but the present minirnurTJ academic requiremeni is normally a doctorate 
degree from a reputable university. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

leaching is the most important function of tfie University: it is tfie 
raison d'etre for its existence. Through teaching the University contributes 
to the supply ot the high-level riianpower needs of tfie country. The research 
function of tlie University, however, is also important, for without it, the 
University becomes anaemic and impotent. Without research and publication, 
no new knowledge is added. The students, it is well said, will drink only from 
a stagnant pool, and not from a running stream. 

A good condition not conducive to research and publication efforts is 
excessive teaching responsibilities. OWing to the favourable student/staff ratio, 
this adverse condition does not prevail at the University of Singapore. The 
emphasis on research and publication in the University is sufficiently great, 
as is reflected in the policy of using publications as one of the criteria for 
merit salary increments and promotion. Since 1968 the University has each 
year published a separate booklet showing the research anu acaderTiic publi(.ation 
efforts of the staff, and for the year 1971 the booklet shows an imr)ressive 
list of 456 published titles. 

^The ratios used exclude part time staff who Cdme to a total of 320 for 
the session 1973/74, according to the University of Singapore 1973' 74 
General rnfMrrrunion pamphlet. »ind are distrihuteci as follows 



Arcniff^cture and Buildinq 30 

Arth .incj Social Sciences 41 

rjeriftslry 13 

triqmeering H 

L.jvv :>! 

Mi^1r«:ir>e 174 

S('i».*nce 'J 

A<*« ' njrnancy ar«1 Business Administration ?4 

Pharni.iry 1 

[ ■ir>fj»j.i'-j».» (;(»nfr»'' f> 

Tot.jl TA) 



The ra* >•> »f>M 'io nn* t.jkp tu\r) .jccnunt (o<irst>s nftf»H.»{j hy oru» Kuajlfy 
ifirtMiHf. Sev^^r] f»ji! ..jijrses. t .if tJ\»irnplH. a'e >)\ii>t**(i hy the r ulry ni 
Ar*-. fn.l S'H "^nt t»s to the hor)i ot /\' < our^ttir^t y irnl r^usm^ss 
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But also closely linked up with the quality of teaching and research is the 
consultation and public service of a large number of the University's staff 
members. Consultation work for private bodies is encouraged by the University, 
if ft is tied up with the area of specialization of the staff and if it can be shown 
beyond doubt that the staff member's normal university responsibilities will 
not in any way be adversely affected. Staff members are permitted to ix^idin 
as much as 60 per cent of their annual salary in the form of consultation fees. 
'Moonlighting' in the sense of doing a job not connected with the staff 
member's area of specialization is not permitted, and at any rate, all consultation 
work has to be approved by the University and the amount of consultation 
fee received has to be paid through the Bursar of the University to the staff 
member concerned. 

The links of the University with the community are not just through 
the graduates of various disciplines it turns out each year, through its research 
and publication efforts, and through the consultation services its staff members 
undertake, but also through two main areas in which the University has also 
distinguished itself. One is in the provision of numerous specially designed 
courses for those who wish to update their knowledge in areas related to their 
jobs through the University's non-faculty Extra-Mural Studies Department. 
No examinations are conducted by the Department, but certificates of 
attendance are given, and courses are conducted only if there is a demand for 
them. In 1972, for example, 168 courses covering a wide range of subject^ 
such as, to name but a few, 'Child Care,' 'Musical Form and Analysis,' 
'Professional Practice on Building Bye-laws,' 'Timber Identification,' 
'Hydromechanics of Ship Design' and 'How to Start a Small Business' were 
run. The number of participants who had to pay fees in that year totalled 
7,229, making the Bukit Timah campus a real beehive of scholarship and 
learning even at night, as these special courses are conducted in the evenings. 

The second otner area is in the services of individual staff members to 
the public sector of Singapore, and here two types of public service can be 
roughly distinguished. One is purely or essentially professional in character, 
such as serving on statutory boards and advisory bodies that are close: / linked 
up with the professional expertise of the staff menibers. The other is mainly 
political such as serving as Members of Parliament and Ambassadors. The 
University also publishes each year a list of its staff members contributing 
their services to the public sector of the country and the list is a very impressive 
one indeed. 

The emphasis of the University in community service is explained in the 
1969 Convocation Address by the Vice-Chancellor as follows: 
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"Likt? grafted tissues or transplanted organs universities live or die 
depending on whether they have a kinship with their serial and 
cuUural develop.nent .... Today we van justly take satisfaction by 
ibe thought that members of the University are not only teachers 
or students out are .i^so active participants in Singapore's defence 
forces, diploniatir service, statutory bodies, comrnunity centres 
and other civic organizations, and through their researches are 
(ontributinq lowards Singapore's econoniic and social development. 
We seek to e\pand this public service role for only by doing so can 
v.e juvtiS' the faith and confidence of the public in the University's 
capacity *or playing a positive rule in shaping the destiny and future 
ot the Republic." 

Two years later in the 1971 Convocation Address the Vice-Chancellor 
spoke thus 

"Memhers of the University staff are also acting as consultants to 
public orgdni/ations and private bodies on a diverse range of 
problems which include the flow of water in our reservoirs, the 
utili/ation of wood w %\ the growing of coral on Pulau SentDsa, 
studies on high rise -hools on behalf of the Ceylon Government, 
the writing 'o^ tex.^.^jics more suitable for our schools." 

In the 1972 Convocation Address, satisfied with the changed role which 
the University has played, the Vice-Chancellor said thus. 

"It has taken us soveral painful years to oivest from ojrselves the 
image of a little island within an island." 

Si.iffice it to add that, in the final analysis, the quantity and quality of public 
service, like research and publication efforts, will suffer if the University has 
had an unrestrirted expansion resulting in the downgrading in the quality of its 
academic staff, its salaries, and its morale. Partly because of the emphasis on 
quality and partly because the University is the oldest university in the 
Malaysian-Singapore region, some academic staff have also had the privilege 
of helping other universities in Commonwealth countries in Asia by serving 
as general External Examiners or as External Examiners for specific higher 
degrees, and some others serve as consultants to various international bodies 
outside Singapore. 

SOME TASKS AHEAD 

The full impact of the new policy of Dr. Toh Chin Chye, paying, among 
other things, particular attention to qualitative improvement and regulated 
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develonrnent in tune with the varied needs of a rapidly industrializing society 
and independent nation in Southeast Arid, will not be ft:lt until many years 
later J Meanwhile, the addition of the three important Fa ulties has made the 
University spread over four separate campuses — Prince Edward Road for the 
Faculty of Engineering, Lady Hill for the Foculty of Architecture and Building, 
Sepoy Lines for the Faculties of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy and the 
particularly overcrowded Bukit Timah campus for the Faculties of Law, 
Science, Arts and Social Sciences, the School of Accountancy and Business 
Administration and also the headquarters of the University Administration. 
Added to the problems of physical separateness and overcrowding at the 
Bukit Tiniah campus is that about one-third of the Bukit Timah campus is 
still submerged in watQr during a heavy thunderstorm. The expansion of student 
enrolnit;nt and corresponding staff increases has added to the urgent need to 
house the University in a single more congenial home, where at least the 
varicus advantages of close locaxional proximity of Faculties and between 
Facu'iies and Administration can be enjoyed. The Government has thus 
decided to move the University in stages to a 473-acre new site at Kent Ridge, 
vacated by the Bntish as a part of it? military withdrawal from Singapore. 
By 1975 the Faculties of Engineering, Science, Architecture and Building and 
the School of Accountancy and Business Administration are planned to be 
operational at Kent Ridge, with the other Faculties to follow in stages in later 
years. The moving of the four separate camp^fes to Kent Ridge will thus form 
one of the most important tasks for the Univtrsity in the near foreseeable 
future. 

The second main task is the continuance of the upgrading, improvement 
and mov-^erni/ation process for important areas such as teaching, curriculum 
developrTiePt and expansion, tesearch and pubiitration, public service, sabbatical 
leave, staff recuitmenr, prevention of inbreeding, more widespread staff and 
'itudent participation in the corporate life of the University and general 
administration. As this n oderni/atibn and improvement process has already 
started, it is most '-nlikely that the momentum will not be retained, but this 
acceleration to modernity and to greater heights of achievement is by no means 
without its great diffi^-ulties, as the Vice-Chanceilor himself hinted publicly, 
"Every university has its own inertia and the older it is, the greater is its own 
resistance to change. He added, "The administrative structure anci constitution 
of universities are too cumbersome for quick dec;i5ions and inhibit innovation^ 

Vs a Chinese proverb, when loosely translated into English, says, "It 
takes a much longer time for a map to be educated to full maturity than 
for a tree to be nurtured to ^jII height/' I + ife^f^ , fi ttj A ^ 

2 

July 1970 Convocation Address, 
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or response to changing demands as so^ iai and economic conditions outside 
the University change."^ 

The third main task lies in the establishment of more graduate schools 
in are;is of particular importance to Singapore and the Southeast Asian region, 
«ind in which the University of Singapore, for various reasons, has definite 
comparative advantages. But this direction cannot be taken at the expense 
cf undergraduate professional training (such as in Medicine, Engineering, Law 
wind Accountancy) or non-profpssional training {such as in Arts and Social 
Sciences). Nor can it *je taken without due regard to not just the employability 
of its graduates, but also to the economic and social cost-benefit of the 
investment of sc:arce resources. Except for very special fields, priority of growth 
in this direction in the '^'>ar future seems not as urgent even for d well-est *blished 
university, like the University of Singapore, 

The fourth task lies in the greater coordination of activities not only 
amongst the various institutions of higher learning in Singapore, particularly 
between Nanyang University and the University of Singapore, but also with 
those responsible for the policy ano general administration of pre-university 
institutions with the view to further improve on the quality and effectiveness 
of higher education in the Republic. Some consultation and coordination 
among such bodies has already been effected but more can perhaps be done 
for mutual benefit, remembering that many of these institutions, such as the 
University of Singapore and Nanyang University, have a history of independent, 
uncoordinated growth, pe/mitted and perhaps permissible in the colonial era 
of the past, but which can hardly be perpetuated in a well-organr/ed, 
achievement-oriented, modern society, such as post-independent Singapore, 

To round off, perhaps a Chinese proverb on the difficulties of altering 
what Mother Nature has endowed, and relevant thus to the educational 
selection process, but against the democratic concept of the equality of 
opportunity of man, would suffice. The free translation of the proverb runs 
thus, "It io easier to change mountains and rivers than to change the nature of 
man." ( in U! ^ iJJC , JHl^ )• We are not all endowed with the same 
gifts. 

^August 1972 Convocation, Add, ess. 
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"RAMKHAMHAENG: 
THE OPEN DOOR UNIVERSITY REEXAMINED'^ 

Amara Raksasataya 



In 1969 there was a very vocal public demand for more space in the 
institutions of higher learning in Thailand. This writer joined in the fray by 
wrting an article suggesting that an open admission university be createdj 
The article attracted attention of some Thai educators and members of 
the House of Representatives of the Parliament. It has in a way contributed 
to the passage of a legislation which authorised the creation of Ramkhamhaeng 
University in February of 1971. Prior to the passage of the law, the author also 
wrote another article urging that Ramkhamhaeng University be ready for 
admission in time for the 1971 academic year commencing in June, It also 
suggested in detail how to build physical facilities as well as personnel 
recruitment plen.^ Though the author has in no way participated in the 
•legislative process to enact the law, except some consultation With a few 
members of Parliament, or in the actual preparation for its establishment and 
operation, the author has always viewed this University with great affinity. 
It is, therefore. ^ pleasure to once again spend some time reflecting about this 
great institution. 

In the first article, the author envisioned that a university with enough 
room for 40,000 students based on an open admission policy be established. 
Initially, it should have concentrated on the social sciences and humanities with 
an active test bureau since it was supposed to rely on objective type of 
examination. He also offered suggestions concerning teaching methods, and 
staffing policies. In the second article, the detailed plans concerning 
administrator^, students, physical as well as educational facilities, and staff 
welfare were elaborated upon with the view of expediting the pace of 
preparation to make it operational by June 1971. 

They made it on 2 August, 1971. However, this author was not informed 
by any responsible persons whether the two articles ha*/e any effect on the 

^"Mahawidyalai Bap Talad Wicha," jQurnal of the National Education 
Council (Novennber 1969), pp. 19-38. Later it was translated and abbreviated 
for publication as "An Open University" in U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Education in Thailand (Washingtor^, D.C.; Governnnent 
Printing Office, 1973), pp. 106-116. 

2 

Mehawidyaiai Rannkhannhaeng Nal Pee Karnsuksa 2514? Journal of th^ 
National Education Council (October 1970), pp. 17-37. 
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process that allowed the University to open its classes on that date, though a 
lot of things have occurred along the suggested patterns. Let us review some 
of the initial developinents leading to the opening of this new institution. 

It is necessary to note that the creation of an open university was a 
popular demand articulated by a group of members of the House of 
Representatives which finally presented the "Bill for an Open University" 
to the Parliament, The Executive Branch in the beginning was lukewarm to 
the idea. It did not make any significant move until late October 1970 when 
the Bill was assured of passage by the Parliament, On 3 November, 1970 the 
Cabinet appointed the Committee on Preparations for the Establishment of 
Ramkhamhaeng University under the chairmanship of Dr, Sakdi Pasuknirant, 
The Committee moved forward rapidly to secure some funds and facilities 
to publish textbooks, to plan for a central library, and to recruit administrators 
and faculty members. General rules, regulations, curricula, admission and 
registration policies were made and necessary procedures were drawn up. 
Procurement for educational materials including audio-visual equipment, such 
8S closed-circuit television network and textbooks, was carried out. 

In fact all top administrative officers, i,e, rector, deans, and registrar were 
all appointed almost entirely from the Committee on Preparations soon after 
the passage of the law, thereby making it possible for them to move fast to 
implement their plans, Middle-level management and lower echelon personnel 
as well as instructors were recruited. Textbooks were prepared in anticipation of 
large demand from the part-time or out-of-town students so that most of 
them were ready on the first day of instruction or soon after, ^ 

At this juncture we arrive at the starting point of the University's life. 
As this article is aimir.sj at reexamining the performance of thp University as 
it is entering its third year, we should, therefore, turn our attention to some 
critical aspects of its livelihood, namely, the goals, the organizational setup, 
the staff, the teaching facilities, and the students, 

I, The Goals and Their Implementation 

The enabling Act. Article 5, states specifically that "A university be 
established called Ramkhamhaeng University," It will be the academic and 
research institution of an "open market" model. Its objectives are to provide 

^Most of the information concerning the preparation for this University is 
taken from Dr, Banphot Virasai, "Ramkhamhaeng University: A Case in 
Institution Building/' Newsletter. Volume IV, No, 3 (December 1972), 
The Association of Soumeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning, Bangkok, 
pp, 43-55. 
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higher academic and professional education, to do research in order to promote 
higher academic and professional interests, and to promote cultural activities^ 

To the non-Thais, the phrase an "open market" model may not be 
readily understood. To the Thais, it is an educational philosophy prevalent 
since 1933 when the University of Moral and Political Science was established 
by the People's Party Government which overthrew the absolute monarchy 
regime in the previous year. At that time, Thailand had only one university, 
Chulalongkorn, which was a small college with the capacity to admit only a 
tew hundred students a year. Therefore, it had very stringent admission 
examinations which left many would-^be studentf^ disappointed. The Government 
thought that the only arts and sciences college was totally ir.adequate in terms 
of producing well-educated people to serve in the Government. Besides, the 
new Government thought that it would be politically desirable to have a lot of 
people educated under the sponsorship of the democratic government to 
counterweight the more aristocratic tradition of the old college. It thought 
that a new university devoted to teaching in areas of law, political.science, and 
other social sciences based on an open-door philosophy — that is, to admit 
anybody who had a high school diploma or its equivalent (which was interpreted 
very liberally) - would at once satisfy the general public and help build up a 
large body of political cadres who would soon become public servants in a 
much expanding 'bureaucracy. The UMPS flourished until 1950 when it was 
renamed Thammasat University. Prior to that, it was under close scrutiny of 
Marshal Phibul's and later Marshal Sarit's regimes for its highly politicized 
activities alleged to be sympathetic to the previous civilian regimes. There had 
also been a growin^: suspicion that the reason for the UMPS students' 
inferior quality to those of Chulalongkorn was because of its free admission 
policy. Therefore, by the late 1950s Thammasat University was switched to a 
closed admission model. Greater population growth and still inadequate 
facilities for higher education made the admission to Thammasat University 
almost as tough as at the other universities. Many people who could afford it 
sent their children abroad for further education. Thousands more, however, 
could not do so. Therefore, there was much talk to revive the UMPS model. 
This was achieved, not accidentally, when a new House of Representatives 
was elected in 1969 after a decade of military rule. The open-door or 
open-market route to higher education was therefore reinstituted. 

To return to our original point of interest, one must be reminded that 
Ramkhamhaeng is only two years old. As far as the University is concerned, 

^R«mkhamhaeng University Act B.E. 2514 {1971 A.D.) Royal Gazette. 
Volume 88, No. 24 (2 March, 1971). 
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it is merely infantile and therefore cannot be expected to be able to go into 
serious research and cultural activities as of yet. In fact, the University was only 
assured of its permanent site less than six months ago. It is still very short of 
everything save one - that is, students who number more than 40,000, The 
University is thus very busy taking them in and then trying to give them as 
much decent education as it can. 

As for its primary objective, that of an open university, it has doni a 
marvellous job indeed. In the first semester, starting May 1971, over 37,000 
people applied and were admitted. This is much more than the estimate of the 
Committee on Preparations who expected to see about 15,000 applicants,^ The 
fact that the new University could process large number of applications, and 
subsequently, provide for teaching and examinations in an orderly fashion is 
truely a wonder. Credits must go to the university administration as a whole. 
Suffice it to say that this infant institution has achieved its basic goal. 

II. Organizational Structure 

Though Article 6 of the Act stipulates that the University may consist 
of several faculties, a graduate school, and institutes or centres for research as 
necessary, the law has also written down in a provisional clause that "initially 
the University must be organized into: 

1. Office of the Rector; 

2. Faculty of Law; 

3. Faculty of Business Administration; 

4. Faculty of Humanities; 

5. Faculty of Education; and 

6. Office of Technical Services and Evaluative Testing. 

Abolition of any unit written in the first paragraph must be done 
by an act." 

It should be noted here that the Members of Parliament became suspicious 
that the Committee on Preparations or the Executive Branch at that time 
did not wish to create the Testing Bureau to test the students' achievements 
scientifically by objective methods. They were said to prefer written 
exanDinations which the Parliamentarians thought would be inadequate and too 
time-consuming. They might have recalled old instances at the UMPS when 
often examination results were not reported until a year later. Therefore, they 
insisted that a Test Bureau be created, but they were afraid that the Government 

^Virasai, op. cit. , p. 53. 
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Of fosponsible i-iersons u\ the University might simply take it in now but could 
later abolish it by way of issuing an Announcement from the Office of the 
HNM're Minister ds stipulated m Arti(.:lo 7, whi^:h says that creation or abolition 
of any unit of ttie Urnvtusily <;an simply be done in such a fashion. 

Ttie setup of this University does not follow the line of this autfior's 
ttiinking which aims at flexibility, versatility and serving the country manf)0wer 
needs except for one point on the Office of Technical Services. In the 
dforomentioned article, this author suggested an organization wfiich looks like 
the following chcirt (Chart I), 

The present orgcjni/ation of the University, according to information 
qatherecl from its rr^ost recent publications, should look hke the following 
I hart (Chart II). 

in the Programmes of Studies for Bache/or's Degrees booklet, 
Ramkiiamhaeng University has announced many degree programmes which 
could be listed as follows 

1. Faculty of Law 

- Bachelor of Law (LL.B.). 

2- l^^^^'lty of Business Adfninistration 

- Programme of Study leading to thf? Bachelor's Degree in Accounting, 
General Management, Money and Banking, and Marketing' 
(B.S. and B.A.). 

3. Faculty of Humanities 

- PrograrTirpe of Study leading to thn Degr*?*.? of BcU h(?lor of Arts 
(Ihdi, English, FrerK;h, History, or Library S(ion<os). 

4. Fa«.{jlty of Lducation 

B.A, (tducation) Teaching Major and Minor {Thai, fcnghsh. History, 
anii So. lal Sttidies). 
• H.S, M {.Un HtionI If»a<.hinq Major and Minor (Mathenuiti .s, ierK:e, 
and Geogra[)hy). 

' B.S. in Psy( hology {So( lal Psychology Prograrrune. and Counseling 
and Guidan(<-? Proqramrntj). 

- B.S. m Cieoqraphy (Carloqraphy, and Social, GconomH. nnd Cultural 
CiPfviranhyK 

b. fat iiMvj.)r Sc.*MK;es 

■ H.S, .n M.ifhenMiirs, Sialisti( s, Chenusfty, Physics, and Biology, 
f). Facuhy nf Pr)l!firal Scior)( f> 

B.A, PohiiCHl iHrii t?. 
/. ^'f|< «i'ty '>r [_'nnof:£^^ 
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CHART I: PROPOSED ORGANIZATION CHART 



Office of the President 



Professional 
Programmes 



Administration 
Agriculture 
Engineering 
Law 

Teacher Education 



Programme in the 
Arts and Sciences 



T 



Natural Sciences: Biology, 

Cheinistry, Mathematics, Physics 
Humanities: Arts, English, French, 

Literature, Music, Religion 
Social Sciences: Economics, 

Geography, History, Political 

Science, Sociology 



Special 
Programmes 



if 



Pre-university courses 
Teacher Training 
(Inservice) 
Technical Training 
Continuing Education 



Office of 
Technical Services 



Test Bureau 
University Press 
Audio-visual Aids 

Centre 
Computer Centre 



Source: Amara Raksasataya, "An Open University," Education in Thailand, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Publication 
No. (OE) 72-61, p. 115 
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CHART II: RAMKHAMHAENG UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION CHART 



OttK:e of the Rector 



Library 



University Bookstore 



University Press 



Office of Technical Services 
and Evaluative Testing 
(Registrar and Computer 
Center) 



Faculty of Law 



Faculty of 
Economics 



Faculty of 
Political Science 



Faculty of 
Business 
Administration 



Facu ty of 
Humanities 



Accour^ting 
General Management 
Money arid Banking 
Mfirketinq 



I 

Art 

English 

French 

German 

Japanese 

Library 

Science 
Lmguistics 
Music 
Philosoptiy 
Sociology 
Anthro[)Ology 
Thai 



Faculty of 
Edu(:ation 



I 

Education 
Physical 

Education 
History 
Mathematics 
Math-Science 
Geography 
Psychology 



Faculty of 
Sciences 

— T 

Agriculture 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Civil Engi 

neer ing 
Computer 

Science 
Drawing 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Meteorology 
Ptiysics 



S ourt.tjs 1. Raaik>iamhaeng University, AnnouncerTient of Courses Including 
Final Examination Schedule, First Semester 1973 (20 June 20 
October 1973), Rartikhamhaeng University Press, 1973, 

2. R'lrnkhamhaeng University, Programmes of Studies for Bachelor 
Degrees (in Thai, translated by the writer), Ramkhamhaeng 
University Press, 1973. 
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The above announcement indicates that there are seven faculties, not 
four as stipulated in the enabling Act. These additional faculties have not been 
proclaimed formally but are likely to get an approval. Further, in the 
Announcement of Courses several other courses are mentioned, namely, 
agriculture, computer science, civil engineering, drawing, German, Japanese, 
linguistics, meteorology, music, physical education, philosophy, sociology, 
and speech. The status of these courses is not certain. Some are likely to become 
departments while some will merely mean groups of subjects open for student 
options. Some undoubtedly will everitually become faculties. 

Judging from the two booklets, it is another wonder that the young 
University has been so ambitious as to announce the granting of degrees in so 
many fields. It is also important to note that whenever science and technology 
fields are offered, the intensive use of laboratories will be necessary. It is still 
unknown whether this will aff<H:t the nature of the open-door university or not, 
since this philosophy implies that students will not be required to attend 
classes. The study of science and engineering, by their nature, make class 
attendance and practice a necessity. 

Thamrnasat University had a traumatic experience when it wanted to 
create a Faculty of Liberal Arts in the anticipation that the Faculties of 
Science and Engineering would follow. It had to switch from open-door to 
competitive entrance examination to achieve this. Yet the Faculties of Science 
and Engineering have not been materialized, mostly for reasons of funding. 
Whether Ramkhamhaeng University's intention is to create several more 
faculties or merely to open science and technology programmes aiming at 
serving community interests along the line of special programmes suggested 
by this author is not certain. 

111. The Staff 

Dr. Banphot Virasai's article leports that Ramkhamhaeng University has 
been successful in recruiting top administrative personnel, and middle-level 
management. They were all transferred from other units in the Governrnenl 
even prior to the opening of the University, however, he did not elaborate as 
to the quality of those transferred. Clerical staff was mostly recruited through 
competitive civil service examination though some were transferred from 
other units. 

The recruitment of instructors, on the other hand, poses some problems 
sinr.e the country is short of educated persons with at least an M.A. degree 
frorn 3 respectable institution at home or abroad. Yet the recruitment problem 
is not so acute, as Ramkhamhaeng University is in Bangkok where it attracts 
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brain drain from provincial institutions in addition to the concentration of brain 
already prevalent in the capital. In addition, special le(:tiirers hom. other 
nistiiutions and govornrnonl t:>r tvon [)rivalti urgafii/ations may bo invited to 
teac h on an hourly basis. Rtu ruitmeni ot teaching staff for the Facultie*^ »f 
Education and Mumanitios is relatively simple, while the other Faculties face 
different problems. Hie Faculty of Law could not find many qualified jurists 
as they prefer a highly prestigious job in the courts. Therefore, Ramkhamhaeng 
University has resolved to hire retired judges (over sixty years) on a 
non-permanent basis. The Faculty of Busmess Administration has had difficulties 
rcHTuiting people to teach in accounting out not in business administration or 
economics because the. former got much higher pay in private business.^ 

Yet the staffing of the now University must be regarded as successful, 
at least in terms of immediate needs. 

Lot (IS examine other aspects of personnel recruitment. The Goverrrnent 
has alroady authorized for its first two years of operation a total of 687 
positions divided by classes into 13 special (top), 64 first, 220 second, 190 third, 
and 200 fourth. In addition, there are hundreds of non-civil service personnel, 
mostly for manual services.^ 

In terms of professional posts, Ramkhamhaeng University was able to 
transfer 73 people in its first two years. They were classified by academic 
background as shown in Table I. 

In addition to those transferred, Ramkhamhaeng University has recruited 
by way of selection and examination a total of 208 faculty members.. Table II 
shows their academic background. 

When tho two tables were computed, the total professional staff strength 
in terms of acaden^ic background will look like that shown in Table III. 

Considering the above data, it is all too apparent that while 
Ramkfiamhaeng University'^ faculty members are able to provide basic teaching 
servitos, it is still short of instructor's in all fieMs if we compare this to the 
large nurr^ber of stijdents in each far ity (see Tabie IV), even though we do not 
expect all the students to attend classes. At the satne time, not all of these 

^Ihid., pp. 50-52. 
2 

Personnel data used here and- below was supplied by Mr. Sathlen 
Homkachorn, who is working on a Master of Political Science's thesis at 
Chulalongkorn University. This author is grateful for his assistance. 
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professional personnel are engaged in teaching as sofTie are assigned to the 
Office of Tec'hnical Services and the Deriionstration School, which, created 
Sine**:' 1072, attcuhed to tht* faiwlty of Elducatton, 

Two other significant problems are obs<=?rvable from Table III, firstly, 
the disproportion of highlV qualified instructors. It is clearly a great disadvantage 
to have only 1 1 doctorates, out of 281 members. This would be hardly adequate 
to provide leadership m the future. They would not even be enough to be 
assigned to all departments. Besides, aU positions of chairmanships are of fixed 
tenure and cannot be removed without cause. Secondly, there is a high number 
of instructors with only a bachelor's degree or its equivalent. It may be a 
net:essity to recruit them to fill irTimediate needs at the beginning. They may be 
willing to act as tutors for a few years, but they would hardly be expected to 
remain so forever. Chances for further development must be provided. Yet 
these chances are likely to be very limited in terms of funding, and more 
importantly, in terms of their own academic competence. While grants are 
hard enough to find, seeking a place for graduate study at a reputable institution 
is much harder, even for a very qualified person. Therefore, the chance is that 
Ramkhamhaeng University will face a more complex staff problem in the future. 

Distribution" of sexes among instructors is also likely to generate problems. 
While male-female ratio for the entire University is 49 : 51 , the difference among 
faculties varied greatly. The Law School has many more men (43 to 7) 
whereas the Business and Education Faculties have more women by about five 
to four. The Faculty of Humanities is .'ery lohsided with a ratio of about one 
to three in favour of women. While male-female ratio here may please the 
women's liberation movement abroad, it is necessary to note the great cultural 
difference in the Thai society. Here, married women have to be in charge of 
all the details of the family affairs and have very little time left for professional 
work. At the same time, no Thai lady is likely to prefer self-actualization to 
family coherence. Therefore, ihe University intellectual life is likely to be 
sacrificed. 

T hese are some of the highlights on personnel achievements and prospects. 
This author could not but remain convinced that Ramkhamhaeng University 
should concentrate on having only a few highly qualified instructors who could 
lecture in large classes with the help of audio-visual aids, and hire more part-time 
personnel, mainly graduate students, to act as tutors. The risk of hiring large 
number of persons with little academic training background is simply too great. 
If we could watch the performance of the part-t'me tutors and .take ir. those 
with proven ability and inclination, we would be on much safer ground. 
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IV. I he i'dcilities 

At thf' beqinning thf^ LJniv^'ir^iily was operating on a make shift basis. Its 
IO(..:atiOfi was on a /b-acru trade fair jrourxd belonying to the Ministry of 
Cominerct?, which was not willing to give up the premises. Therefore, 
RdfTikharnhaeng University had to reniodc?l trade fair stalls for its immediate 
use, and tmild a few semi-permanent two-floor buildings for classrooms. After 
two y^?ars of uncertainty the Government ftas just decided to let Ramkhamhaeng 
University occupy the oresent site. A new space layout and construction plan 
seern to l)e needed. 

While the location and classroom space problem have been hovering for 
so long, the other educational facilities are being developed with great success, 
Audio-visudI facilities seem to be adequate. Closed-circuit televisions are 
installed and have been in use effectively for some time. The computer facilities 
are also adequate for the processing of student registration and records as well 
as for processir^g some 190,000 answer sheets of objective type examinations in 
time for every large class, in addition to subjective examinations with hand 
grading. Secrecy in governing examination processes has been maintained 
satisfactorily. All told, Ramkhamhaeng University personnel have done quite a 
splendid job in starting and operating tfiis mammoth university on such short 
notice and short supply since it received about 23 — 25 million baht budget 
or about US$1 million to provide education for 37,000 students, or about 
US$35 per head. 

Anothor success Ramkhamhaeng University has scored is in its publication 
programme. It has modest printing facilities which are able to print out 
questions and answers for ail its students, which amount to 1,000,000 pieces 
per semester. In addition, during the 1971 academic year it has published 
60 books and monogranhs. In inw 1972 academic year 84 titles were published. 
Though a few of these are of international textbook standard, many of them are 
merely lecture outlines and notes. In addition, a lot of lectures are published 
and distributed as loose-leaves. It is an absolute necessity to provide literature 
to students from all over the country. There is a mailiny service to send these 
materials anywhere on demand. 

V. The Students 

As soon as Ramkhamhaeng University, opened its door for admission. 
It at once became the largest university in Thailand. Its first batch of students 
totalled over 37,000 with the addition of nearly 9,000 in the following year. 
Therefore, by 1974 when it will hSve all four year classes the students are 
likely TO number around bb,000. 
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Statistics shown in Table IV indicate students by schools and departments 
up to 26 April, 1973. prior to the opening of the 1973 academic year. 

The difference between the first set and second set of figures reflects 
the fact that within each academic year there are a nu?nber of students who 
transfer between schools and departments. Some of them even resigned because 
they did not think that they could graduate within the seven-year period, 
or they could not afford it, especially if they lived out-of-town. For transfer 
students, the original date of admission has been kept and counted toward 
the seven years' total. Therefore, few people chose to resign and requested 
to be readmitted in another programme. 

It should be expected that for such a vast number of students there will 
be a lot of difficulties. Let us examine some of them here. 

First, as a result of the large number of students plus its unexpected 
opening, the Ramkhamhaeng University graduates, two years from now, will 
inundate the employment market. At the moment, the Government Economic 
and Social Development Plan 111 (1972 - 1976), prepared before the creation . 
of Ramkhamhaeng University, already envisages surplus manpower in the areas 
of social sciences, law, humanities and some professions like education. The 
Ramkhamhaeng University graduates will certainly aggravate the problem uf 
educated unemployment with a probable political repercussion. 

However, as the standard of education at Ramkhamhaeng University is 
attempted to remain high, the large enrolment figures may not mean huge 
number of graduates. For instance, there is a private estimate that out of 
over 8,000 Business School students only about a hundred will be likely to 
graduate in the first batch. However, this calculation does not say how many 
will finally graduate in successive semesters. Even if a fifth of those enrolled 
finally graduate within the Seven years' prescription, the impact on the 
employment market is likely to be immense. 

Traditionally, the university graduates will look for employment in the 
Government. However, the Thai public service is expanding slowly now - at 
the rate of 10,000 new employees for all levels a year. Out of these, roughly 
4,000 posts will probably require a college education. Yet this number is 
already oversupplied. How could the public sector accommodate 10,000 more 
graduates from Ramkhamhaeng University? Let us look, for example, at the 
Department of Political Science of the Law School. In 1971 it had 475 students, 
and 1,166 more the following year. Already other Thai universities have 
overproduced poiiiical science graduates. It is often said that it takes them on 
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the average of three years to find a job. For them, the opportunity in the 
private sector is very minimal. 

A little light appears in the tunnel. Current students by curiosity or by 
sense of survival have shown keen interest in taking courses in mathematics, 
science, and technology. Given the limited laboratory facilities available, they 
are willing to wait to take such courses. Coupled with the fact that the 
employment market is still short of manpower in these areas, maybe it is wise 
to move in this direction more forcefully. 

^"'robUtms associated with sheer numbers also include student-faculty 
relations, "traditionally. Thai instructors enjoy immense prestige. Students 
will normdlly bow or "wai" to t^^eir teachers, but at Ramkhamhaeng University 
they a'-e going unnoticed. In June 1973, the crises of student-faculty relations 
turned to violence. The Rector, Dr. Sakdi Pasuknirunt, and the faculty were of 
the opuuon that the behaviour of nine students w3s defaming the University's 
prestige, ar^d had them dismissed. This touched off the largest student 
demonstration in Thailand on 21 June with about 20,000 students from every 
institution participating. Some estimated that only 3,000 — 4,000 demonstrators 
were Ramkhamhaeng University students. They believe that the nine students 
were dismissed because of certain political views, not really a misbehaviour. 
The issue was, from the students' standpoint, their right to express political 
opinion. Therefore, the Rector was labelled oppressor and had to be dismissed. 
The mass demonstration paralysed part of the city for two days. On 26 June, 
about 5,000 Ramkhamhaeng University students paraded to the Government 
House to have Dr, Sakdi dismissed. The Government felt compelled to 
compromise with the students so the nine dismissed students were later 
reinstated, and the Rector handed in his resignation. The latter event caused a 
group of some 3,000 Ramkhamhaeng University students to counter protest 
in favour of reinstallment of the Rector.^ 

Even before the student demonstration the relationship was not very 
cordial. Some students regard as their rights prompt and uninhibited services. 
Whenever there is a slight delay or different interpretation of rules and 
regulations, they can petition to higher authorities who often rule in their 
favour, thus bypassing the officials who meant to do their jobs impartially. 

The nature of this University is such that student body itseJf is highly 
heterogeneous with a variety of social and cultural differences. Dr, Banphot 
reported that in the first batch three students had already got Ph.Ds., a good 

^Up to January 1974, the Rector's post is still unfilled. 
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nufiibuf havtj B.As. or M.As.; in o<.:i upatioris and careers a larije nurTibor i 
already tMnpl<)Vt^t1 m piKls rarKiiru) froni top t^xec utives atui (jonorals lo clerks pr 
i.intr w: ,! »;r^nrv>». Mi>*;» urtt»MUilov»Ml, arnl fH< inn louqh ( ornpelition. 
hnwevor. Fh*; ifoshriu^n varied m aqe tri)ni 17 to 71 years. ^ They con ; from 
various; econorn!'' and psyt holO(ju al hackqrounils. Many well'to-do parents 
arluaiiy pull ih-? boy's hand to enter Rarnkfiarrihaeng University instead of 
sending [urn abrocKl, whii:h is both expensive and likely to produce cultural 
.'ualaise. At the other extreme, a \o\ of them come to the University with 
orriptv stomal h:,. 

Lite dt *he University, thereTore, is very diversified. At one end, there 
are lots of serious students coming to the University to get education, while 
others prefer to mix study with leisure. The latter may organize sports and 
other l ultural activities more or less like others in the sister institutions. There 
are other people, some who are not even students, who coine to the campus 
for purpostjs other than to study. It is safe to assume that as far as students 
art? ( OiK t^rned, the life at the University is going to be quite uncertain, though 
in the rriain, order will prevail. 

All in all, any impartial observer would have to admit, as well as to 
'. onqratulatt- all rfie pt,*ople corv:erned, that the University has been able to 
hinclion reialiv(.'!y well. It lias achieved its prir^iary goal of providing inexpensive 
education to thos<^* qualitied on an open-door basis. Its leadership was able to 
aiiMc! enouqn people to join the administrative and instructional posts. Though 
the physical [)lar?ts are still inadequate, its computer services, audio-visual aids 
and publu.ation ijrogramme are at least effef:tive. Yet this is no time for 
corriplacern y. The task ahead is rnu( h riiore corriplex. A few major problems 
loom ahead. Firstly, there is a leadership vacuurri created by the departure of 
• ts first Ret TO' arvi « lose associates. Perhaps, a University of this si/e and 
cotriplexity »s ir'.jly unruly. Perliaps, no other Rectors will survive for long. 
Set ondly, the instfu* tional staff will pose a variety of problems. Wav^ must be 
founci to build vouruier staff for the Law School, whereas in the others more 
f . iture, highly cjualified rrujles will have to bo developed. Ways niust f)e found 
i)f inventHd to .itili/e exisiirig personnel to the best advantage. New S(Jiools for 
^ ieni>; and te* hnology rnay r>erfiaps be desiral.»le in terms of staff satisfaction, 
tMii possibly fuiid be better arranged as spa:ial f)rograrnmes aiming at 
f)rf>fes^Monal vo« ational prr)fi( lent.y rather than acaiiemii ext.ellern.e. I h s is an 
!'rii)ortant de* ision uriless the University or its sponsor, the Government, is 
wiilino r.j r^ay nm^.h more to satisfy student psychological needs, and perhaps 
l(» 1 hange sts nature frorn the open-door rnodel to the closed-door pattern 

^ '/«r ri.r-. t<^i, • »t., f». 
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at least in some programmes. It is also obvious that the number of students will 
continue to rise, and consepiiently, its jraduates will flood the employment 
tnarket, especidlly in ihe soft sc:ierK:€ areas. Perhaps, the aforementioned 
special programmes in science and technology plus a positive government policy 
for the better utilization manpower in the private sector will help. 

On the other hand, craving for higher education in other parts of the 
Kingdofn hs seen by large number of out-of-town students could be better 
served by setting up a network of two-year community colleges. In such case, 
the needs of the -individ-ual, the country and communities outside the Bangkok 
metropolis will be entertamed. 

Lastly, the student problems will have to be reckoned with. Certainly, 
the student body, heterogeneous as it is, will be susceptible to various 
political ideologies. Peace is hardly possible in an overcrowded community, 
scholarly or otherwise. Even so, sophisticated and mature leadership will 
certainly spell a difference. 
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SUMMARY OF THEMES 



Charles F. Keyes 
with the assistance of 
Susan Miller 



INTRODUCTION 



Few of the institutions of higher education in the countries of Southeast 
Asia existed prior to World War II. Since the war, and particularly since the 
end of colonial domination, there has been a very rapid expansion in higher 
education m all countries of the region. Many new institutions have been created 
and older institutions have been expanded to include many more components. 
Enrolments in both old and new institutioiis have also greatly increased. 

The Regional Institute of Higher Education and Developr^ient (RlHED) 
considered that it was appropriate that some stocktaking be made of the 
causes and consequences of expansion of higher education in Southeast Asia. 
The keynote was set by Prof. Aroon Sorathesn, the ivunister-in-Charge of the 
State University Bureau of Thailand who, in his opening address, stated: 

"In this day and age it is very easy and natural to assume an 
attitude that the more universities we create, the faster will our 
countries move ahead. This assumption is not always valid and 
should be critically examined." 

That expansion of higher education in Southeast Asia should be critically 
examined was apparent in the theme chosen for the workshop; "Expansion 
versus Cos solidation." 

There was agreement among the participants as to what was meant by the 
term 'expansion.' Expansion in higher education can mean increase in the 
number of institutions of higher education, in the number of components 
within existing institutions, and/or in the si/e of enrolments in both older and 
new institutions. While there was less agreement as to what was a^eant by the 
terr?) 't:onsoliddtior^/ there was some consensus that it implied the efficient 
use of resoiirc.es to irt^prove the quality of existing institutions. 

It was apparent from the papers and the discussion that these two are 
not considered totally opposed modes of approach to fiigher education. One 
of the persistent themes of the workshop was that there should be a balance 
between these two. The question was then how to effect such a balance. The 
answer to thts question is, in large part, dictated by the* goals a particular 
society sc»ts for iisplf. 
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The factors which determine the setting of educational policy are, in 
f>art, unique to each of the societies of Southeast Asia. For example, it 
wa^: poifUed out tfiat in the Khmer Republic the war preempts all other 
i:onsiderations. In Laos, there has been a total absence of institutions of higher 
education until quite recently. Singapore, in its pupula. si/e, geography, 
and economy, is quite unlike any other country in Southeast Asia. Nonetheless, 
there are common concerns among the countries of the region and the hope 
was also expressed a number of times during the workshop that the various 
countries could learn from the experiences of other countries in the region. 

EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION: CAUSES AND ORIGINS 

The causes of expansion of higher education in Southeast Asia were 
ioimd to be relevant to the concerns of the workshop because they involve 
ta( tcKs which nnisX be taken into account in the responses to expansion. It is 
clear from the papers and the discussion that expansion was not limited to being 
a response to the needs of a developing economy. The various causes leading to 
expansion of higher education which were noted might be grouped under two 
rtiajor rubrics: (1) response to social demands and (2) response to manpower 
needs. Social demands, it was observed, could arise from strictly demographic 
causes (i.e., from growth in population), from values on non-manual work 
and/or the statuses associated with higher education, frorr! popular perceptions 
that higher education leads to economically more-rewarding occupations, or 
oven from suc h cultural values as "love of learning" (as was noted for Vietnam). 
Under the second rubric, expansion of jobs in any sector (industry, government 
r.ivil service, etc.) for which education at the tertiary level is required or 
preferred could be the cause for expansion of higher education. Expansion due 
to social demands or to manpower needs could be effected through either 'free 
enterprise' by private interests or by political action on the part of a government. 

The greatest expansion appears to have occurred in the Philippines 
where a 'free enterprise' system was permitted to respond to social demands 
for increased numbers of places in the institutions of higher education. 
Expansion of Indonesia's institutions of higher education was also primarily 
a consequence of response to social demands, although in Indonesia the 
Government rather than private interests served as the midwife for the 
exf.'ansion. 

In Singapore, and to a great extent also in Malaysia, expansion of higher 
education has been controlled by the Goverr 'lent to produce qualified 
[)ersoruiel for new jobs created by an expanded economy. To the extent thai 
conditions permit, the Khniei Re[)ublic has also atterripted to follow a 
sirrtitr)f path. 
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In both ThailaFid and Vietnam, expansion has also been mainly a function 
of gover?irTient-controlled efforts to meet expanding manpower needs. However, 
in VietHcVM And, n^cre rprently, in Thailand, sortif* (expansion has also taken 
ulace as a consequence of social demands. 

In Laos, no tactors necessitating expansion of higher education have 
been recognized until quite recently. This, it was pointed out, was a legacy of 
French trolonialism. 

Whatever the rauses for expansion, it has created certain problems 
everywhere, 

PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

ProbletTis consequent upon the rapid expansion of higher education 
were recognized by various participants, although not all problems occurred 
in every country of Southeast Asia. Moreover, it was also pointed out that 
many of these problems were not unique to institutions of higher education in 
the region. 

1. T oo Rapid Expansion Can Lead to Deterioration of Quality of Higher 
Education 

If there is too rapid expansion in higher education, enrolment size 
relative to faculty, that is, the teacher student ratio, may worsen. If 
faculty is expanded to be comrrtensurate with expansion of enrolment, 
there may not be sufficient numbers of qualified staff to fill the positions. 
Thus, at the staff level, too rapid expansion of student enrolment may 
lead to problems of too few teachers (a problem of quantity) and/or 
too fevv qualified teachers (a probleni of quality). In either case, the 
quality of instruction deteriorates. 

University teachers are faced with heavy demands on their time in order 
10 deal With students both inside and outside the classroom. They beome 
less abit; tu carry out research and, thus, the role of the university as a 
produce^ of r^ew knowledge deteriorates. 

If tl^ere IS ton rapid expansion in higher education, there may not bo 
stitt^i.ien^. nijrnbers of qualified adrTunistr.itors to fill the necessary 
positions. Thus, the quality of administration \n institutions of higher 
edui^ation may also deteriorate. 

F'a« iliti»?s may also not l)e expanded < omrr^ensurate witti the expansion 
in si/r cirKi/()r number of institutions ot higher ediuat-on. The al)sen(.e 
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of adequate facilities may also reduce the quality of the institutions. 

Students coming from institutions of low quality may find it difficult 
to obtain admittance to advanced programmes in other institutions in 
the region or in the West. 

2. Too Rapid Expansion of Institutions of Higher Education May Result 
in Graduates Not Always Being Best Suited to Manpower Needs 

This point was rather more debatable, although many felt that with too 
rapid expansion, particularly if caused by social demands coupled with 
political pressure, disciplines and vocational training which were not most 
needed for the occupational needs of the society could proliferate. 
Examples were given of overproduction of graduates in the humanities, 
liberal arts, law, and sociology. Such graduates, in turn, find it difficult 
to obtain jobs which are suited to their education or training. 

A number of participants questioned whether all education should 
be job-specific. It was also suggested that job qualifications become 
upgraded when there are better trained people qualified to fill them. 

This upgrading of job qualifications was seen by others, in contrast to 
the above position, as a form of 'inflation.' That is, 'many jobs which could 
be filled by people with more appropriate education obtained at levels 
below higher education would now be filled by gradjjates. 

Whether the qualifications of jobs filled by graduates were "upgraded" 
or "inflated," it was apparent from the Filipino case that when a large 
percentage of jobs are filled by college or university graduates, the average 
age at which people enter the labour force is ad^'^^nced. Where jobs are 
relatively scarce, this may be an advantage. On the other hand, where 
the job market is rapidly expanding, as has been the case with Singapore, 
the postponement of entrance into the labour force may be 
disadvantageous. In short, whether rapid expansion of higher education 
actually produces problems in the form of unemployed or underemployed 
graduates depends on the character of the job market in any particular 
society. In terms of planning, it would appear that an evaluation of the 
character of the job n^arket and of the time when it is best for people to 
enter the market should be undertaken on a continuing basis. 

3. T oo Rapid E x[)ansion of Hicjher Education May Lead to t he Inefficient 
Uste o. Pi i b I i( R esources 

As most higher t»dii(.alion in Sotjlhrtasl Asia outside of Wm Philippines 
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is supported by public (government) monies, it is essential to ask whether 
or not these monies are being efficiently invested. From the papers and 
disiussjon it would appear that quality education for the few is no less 
expensive than quantity education for the many. It was pointed out that 
there was a high "wastage" rate in quantity education; however, it was 
also admitted that it might be politically expedient to permit many more 
people to enter institutions of higher education than will be able to 
finish. On the other side, it was also pointed out that it was very expensive 
to maintain the staff and facilities necessary for the production of a small 
nufiiber of quality-trained graduates. Nonetheless, if such graduates are 
essential to the effort to meet national goals, such expenditure may 
be justified. 

1 1 thus appeared that the question of whether or not expansion of higher 
education leads to inefficient use of public resources or not is not 
necessarily one of whether higher education is to be open to I ,rge or 
small number of students. Rather, the issue is whether expansion 
undercuts efforts to maintain rational plans for articulating higher 
education to national goals. Insofar as rapid expansion does produce this 
effect, then it could be said to cause inefficient expenditure of public 
monies. 

4, Too Rapid Expansion of Higher Education May Lead to the C reation 
of Institutions Whose Enrolment Sizes Make Them Unwieldy 
There was some discussion about the optimal s\?e of universities (and 
other institutions of higher education). It was suggested on the basis of a 
study in Indonesia that 5,000 was an optimal limit. However, several 
universities which were discussed, including Ramlchamhaeng and 
Chulalongkorn Universities in Thailand and Saigon University in Vietnam, 
greatly exceed this si/e. There was some support presented in the case 
study of Ramkhamhaeng for the position that .universities can be too 
large to be effective institutions. However, the question was not pursued. 

5 Too Rapid Expansion of Higher Education May Lead to Political 
A<;tivisrn among Students 

This point was mentioned by several participants. Others countered by 
suggesting that if ♦oo few places in institutions of higher education are 
allowed to exist, there may be a great upsurge of frustration among 
high school leavers who are barred from admission to higher education. 

CONSOLIDATION 

The disr.ussion of 'consolidation' turned on the theme of rational planning 
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directed towards the articulation of higher education with the national 
goals of a society. 

1 . Coordinating or Planning Bodies and the Relationships between 
Government and Institutions of Higher EduC r' Jon 

There was consensus that coordinating or planning bodies should exist 
at the national level. However, there was debate about what types of 
bodies should do such planning and how much power such bodies 
should have. Some felt that government bodies should be given more 
'teeth' than they already have. Others, however, feared that by vesting 
too much power in government bodies, the autonomy of institutions of 
higher education would be undermined. As an alternative, it was suggested 
that there should be two types of bodies: (i) government bodies which 
were able to draw upon knowledge of both national goals and of the 
particular characteristics of all institutions of higher education in a 
country and (ii) bodies which consisted of representatives of the 
institutions of higher education. It was further suggesied that coordinating 
or planning bodies should also draw upon representatives from sectors 
outside of education and government - e*g., from industry and labour — 
so that institutions of higher education could be made responsive not 
only to government but also to those sectors which employ graduates of 
the institutions. Finally, there was concern expressed that too many 
bodies could frustrate the efforts of these bodies to accomplish their goals. 

In addition to national coordinating bodies, there were several who 
suggested that regional bodies might also play important roles. 

2. Meeting of Manpower Needs 

While there was some consensus that higher education should be gea:ed to 
'manpower needs,' there were differences of opinion as to what was 
meant by this term. These differences centred on the question of what 
types of occupations should institutions of higher education be training 
students to enter. 

A number felt that too great an emphasis was placed on university 
education and that more emphasis should be placed upon institutions 
which train middle-level' manpower. However, it was pointed out that 
such middle-level manpower institutions often attempts to upgrade 
themselves and to transform themselves into universities. As one 
participant expressed it, there seemed to be some magic about calling 
an institution a 'university.' 
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One participant said that expansion in higher education should be opposed 
in those fieMs where there is clearly overproduction. Again, the 
humanities, the law, and liberal arts were pointed to as examples. In 
contrast, there was a clear need for technically-trained personnel. A 
number of participants strongly resisted the idea that higher education 
sh ould be geared to producing primarily for needs in technical fields 
directly related to economic development. Some suggested that it is 
difficult to predict manpower needs very far into the future for technical 
fields. The example was adduced of the overproduction of engineers in 
Thailand. Still others stressed the importance of taking "non-material" 
needs into consideration as well. One such non-material need was that of 
a society to have trained personnel who are capable of preserving £ 
promoting the cultural components of national identity. Yet another 
non-material need which was stressed by others was the need for people 
who can work to promote social justice in society. 

The question of whether education should be job-specific Was raised in 
conjunction with this point. Some advocated the desirability of having 
administrators, both in government and in the institutions of higher 
education themselves, who are not trained in the fields of 'public 
administration' or 'university administration.' Others suggested that 
there is no particular advantage to having technical or vocational training 
in the schools and institutions of higher education; it is often done 
better on the job. 

There was general agreement that institutions of higher education could 
not simply be vocational schools but should also be institutions where 
people are taught to think. 

3. Emphasis on Quality 

A number of participants advocated that quality should be emphasized in 
institutions of higher education. In Indonesia, effort towards this end 
has recently been undertaken by the creation of pembina universities - 
that is. national centres of excellence. In the Philippines, efforts to 
upgrade the quality of education in colleges and universities has been 
made recently through the introduction of national college entrance 
examination and by a moratorium on the creation of new colleges and 
universities. 

While there appeared to be support for an emphasis on 'quality,' there 
was some debate as to what is meant by 'quality' with reference to 
education in institutions of higher education in Southeast Asia. One 
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participant suggested that the emphasis should be on 'academic relevance/ 
with 'relevance' being defined in reference to the needs of Southeast Asian 
societies, rather than on 'acadenriic excellence' where excellence implies 
some international standard. This idea was seconded by another participant 
who indicated that in his country curricula were being made relevant to 
development rather than to the progress of science. Yet another 
participant supported this position, suggesting that an emphasis on 
quality, with quality being internationally defined, could {and has) 
exacerbated ihe problem of the 'brain drain/ On the other hand, another 
partcipant queried whether this distinction between 'relevance' and 
'quail iv/ like the distinction between 'applied' and 'pure/ could really 
be sustained* 

4. The Efficient Use of Resources 

In attempting to maximize the efficient use of resources in supporting 
higher education, it was suggested that duplication of specialists should 
be kept to a minimum within institutions, among institutions of the same 
country, and among institutions of the region. In the first connection, 
there was some discussion among the participants about the desirability 
of having components of the same institution located on the same 
physical campus in order that interdisciplinary cooperation among 
faculties might be encouraged. There was also some support for the idea 
that the autonomy of faculties within an Institution should be broken 
down. As to the second suggestion, there was some discussion about the 
exchange of faculty and students among institution^ of the same country. 
However, it was also pointed out that the movement of faculty from one 
institution to another can create problems. Finally, in connection with the 
last concern, there were several who spoke in favour of regional 
institutions and of regional exchanges of faculty and students. 



MASS HIGHER EDUCATION VERSUS SELECTIVE HIGHER EDUCATION 

The issue of mass higher education versus selective higher education again 
returned the workshop to the problem of definition. The answers to what is 
mass higher education and what is selective higher education appeared, on the 
basis of both papers and discussion, to be a function of what goals a particular 
society wished to maximize. Higher education could be made responsive 
primarily to social demands, thus leading to mass higher education. Or, higher 
education could be mdde responsive primarily to the manpower needs of a 
society, thus leading to selective higher education. Or, a society could attempt 
to effect a balanced response to both demands. 
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1. Mass Higher Education 

Mass higher education was perhaps best defined as giving everyone a 
"didnce to Iry/' Now>iere is niass \)\q\\ei educdlion loially 'open' and 
lacking in 'selection^'^^Selection takes place at different points in the 
educational stream '^i'^n* mass higher education than it does in what is 
referred to as selective higher education, but it does take place. For 
example, it may take place after the first year following admission; 
or, it may take place in the examinations given prior to graduation; or, it 
may take place in the selection of graduates for jobs. 

The advantage of mass higher education is that it is 'democratic'; that is, 
higher education is attuned to social concerns and pressures. It also may 
serve as a 'safety valve' for pressures from school-leavers who wish to 
find places in higher education. the negative side, mass higher 
education creates a high rate of 'wastage' — that is, non-completion of 
degree programmes by students or filling of jobs by graduates which 
are not commensurate with their training. In addition, there appears to 
be a constant tendency of institutions created to fill the needs of mass 
higher education to upgrade themselves by becoming more selective. 

2. Selective Higher Education 

Selective higher education seeks to channel people into the occupations 
most needed by a society in the most efficient manner possible. It has 
the advantage of permitting a very low teacher-student ratio, thus 
providing the students with the opportunity to have tutorial or 
tutorial-like instruction. It also has a low rate of wastage. On the other 
hand, selective higher education may be unpopular because of its elitist 
character and it may help tn increase the gap between the educated 
elite and the masses of a society. This gap may even be wider if the 
medium of instruction at institutions of higher education is a language 
other than that of the masses. Finally, selective higher education may 
contribute to the brain drain by preparing people to fill jobs which are 
much higher paid in other countries. 

3. Balance in Higher Education between Social Demands and Manpower 
Needs 

In attempting to effect a balance between social demands and manpower 
needs, the concern is with social justice and human rights on the one 
Side and with wise and efficient use of public monies on the other. 

It was suggested that the structure of higher education be ''ethought in 
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order to reconcile the advantage of the mass education approach with 
those of the selective higher education approach. One possible nnodel 
which was suggested was the tiered structure recently introduced in the 
French educational system wherein education is broken up into small 
units of time each of which ends with a certificate or degree. Another 
model suggested was that of the "community college system/' a version 
of which has already been introduced into Vietnam. Yet a third model 
was the Indonesian "open-door" system of education wherein institutions 
of higher education offer both degree and non-degree programmes. 
Institutions of higher education, it was further suggested, need to provide 
'continuing education' both for former graduates and for those who have 
never been candidates for degrees. 

It was also suggested that a proper balance could be facilitated through 
making of institutions of higher education more directly responsive to 
the job market. Rather than depending upon long-term manpower 
projections, created most often by*±)odies exterior to the institutions of 
higher education, the institutions should develop "short-term manpower 
signal mechanisms." The role of counselors was suggested as critical in 
this regard since such people are expected to keep closely in touch with 
changing needs in the job market. 

It was also suggested that universities should be geared not only to filling 
jobs but also to creating jobs. At this point, it was noted that in all 
planning regarding higher education, institutions of higher education are 
often looked upon as machines to be operated rather than as creative 
agencies of their own. This should not be the case. 

It was also suggested that something of a division of labour might 
be accomplished with government-supported universities emphasizing 
selective higher education and private coi leges and universities emphasizing 
mass higher education. In this way, mass higher education would be 
supported mainly by private sources while selective higher education 
would be supported by government sources. Whether this particular mode 
of approach is employed or not, it was suggested that consideration should 
be given as to what proportion of higher education should be publicly 
financed and what proportion privately financed. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR RIHED 

There were a number of suggestions which emerged out of the workshop 
which might be considered for incorporation into RIHED's programme. 

1, Investigate what programmes for 'training the trainers' in Southeast 
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Asia might best be done at the regional level. Existing programmes, 
sponsore-i by other agericies, sfiould be examined in order to 
determine whether successful cooperation between RIHED and 
these other agencies might be effected. 

2. Arrange for the visit of representatives from the countries affiliated 
with RIHED to places where experiments in higher education are 
being undertaken, 

3. Promote. the exchange of students among 'centres of excellence' 
in the countries affiliated with RIHED, 

4. Undertake a studv on the question of 'continuing education' in 
Southeast A<5ia. Some consideration might be given to the possibility 
of establishing a Southe^^st Asian institute for Continuing Education. 

5. Undertake a study of such programmes as Indonesia's 'stuoy-service' 
programme in order to evaluate efforts to bridge the gap between 
the educated elites and the masses 

6. Undertake a study on the question of what is the optimal, size 
for an institution of higher education, 

7. Undertake a survey of 'programmes of excellence' in all countries 
affiliated with RIHED. 

8. Organise a workhsop on the subject of "How Can Higher Education 
in Southeast Asia Be Financed?" 

9. Organize a workshop on the theme of "Autonomy versus State 
Control in Higher Education in Southeast Asia." 

10. Circulate statistical profiles on higher education in all countries 
affiliated with RIHED. 

11. Circulate documents concerning experiments in higher education 
in the countries affiliated with RIHED. 
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INDOIVIESIA'S NATIONAL STUDY-SERVICE SCHEME 



(Kuliah Kerja Nyata) 



Diana Fussell and Andrew Quarmby* 



INTRODUCTION 

Indonesia is currently pioneering a<:onibined approach to higher education 
and rural development which is already demonstrating its considerable potential 
effect in both these fields. 

Under a plan for a National Study-Service Scheme (Kuliah Kerja Nyata) 
suggested by President Soel> »rto, all university students in Indonesia, as a 
part of their curriculum, are to be required to spend at least six months living 
and working in villages, helping to carry out rural development activities^ 

The two fnajor, and interdependent purposes of this new programme are 
to supply a large resource of young-educated manpower for rural development, 
and to give university students some very practical experience of rural 
development problems as part of their education. 

It is hoped that, as a result their study-service experience, the students 
will develop the habit of taking an interdisciplinary approach to development 
problems, will be more v^illing to accept employment in rural areas following 
graduation, will develop more self-confidence and initiative, and will have a 
much better understanding of rural development needs (i.e, the needs of 80% 
of Indonesia's population). 

It IS also hoped that as a result of the experience of the university stcff 
members who F^articif^ate in the study-servic:e activities in supervisory and 
advisory roles, and of the experience of the students themselves, the universities 
Will be led to rT»ake (.jrrru.ula more related to Indonesia's development needs. 

It IS also hoped that the large numbers of students (23,000 ner year) 
potentially cjvailable through study-service schemes will go a long wa\ lOwards 
relieving the great shortane of extension workers in Indonesia, a shortage 
which IS seriously handi(.apt)ing rural development. 

At the monient, the plan for a National Study-Service Scheme is s;*'l in 

•UNDP.^UNV Consultant, working with BUTSI (the Indonesian 
Board for Vt;lunteer Servu.el and with Kuliah Kerja Nyata, 
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an introductory stage. In 1971/72, three universities carried out preliminary 
pilot projects, and thirteen universities (out of 40 government tnstitutions of 
higher education) are carrying out study -service pilot projects in 1973/74, 
involving a total of 432 students. 

The Departn^ent of Education and Culture plans to increase and expand 
these projects over the next few years until finally all students in higher 
education institutions (government and non-government) will automatically 
undertake at least six months of village-level service as pa^t of their curriculurri. 

A FOUNDATION OF EXPERIENCE 

The origins of the present moves towards introQucing study-service* 
activities into all higher education can be traced back to Indonesia's 
independence struggle, when many of the guerilla soldiers of the Student Army 
taught while they fought, providing teachers for high schools opened in rural 
areas to replace schools in tlie Dutch-held towns. 

Many of the key ^figures involved in developing the present study-service 
activities were OMerillas at that time, and they often say that they see 
study-service as piu>/iding today's students with a challenge that they hope will 
have profound effec:ts, as did the challenge they themselves faced when young. 

Since the end of the independence struggle, a number of significant 
programmes have been developed to enable Indonesia's young educated to 
serve the development needs of their country. Three of these programmes have 
been particularly effective. 

Arising dirot tly from the experience of the student guerillas, the PTM 
Scheme^ retjrtiited nearly 1,500 university students between 1961 and 1962 
to work for one or two years helping to staff newly opened high schoois in 
Indonesia's outer islands. One of the first of these volunteers, and theorgani/er 
and administrator of this scheme until it terpunated in 1962, was Koesnadi 
Hardjasoernantn, now Indonesia's Director of Higher Education and the main 
archite<:t of the current Kuliah Kerja Nyata programme. 

r-or several years beginning in 1963, the BIMAS S^.henie^ involved 

^KoesndCJi Hdrdjasoern.intri . Th<i PIM Project, 14th General Conference of 
UNESCO, Paris. 1966 <ln press 'with lltE, Brusselsl, 

^E. A, Roekas*3h arid D. H. Penny, BIMAS, A New Approach to Agricultural 
Extension in InrJonesia, Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies, No. 7, 
Australian National University, Canberra, 1967. 
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senior students of agriculture and related fields spending at least six months 
living and working in villages helping to increase rice production. 

Since 1969, BUTSI J the Indonesian Board for Volunteer Service, has 
recruited 850 young university graduates for two years of volunteer service 
as village-level generalist community development workers, and this scheme 
still continues, with plans for significant expansion in 1974. 

It is obvious from the examples above that community service by the 
young educated is nothing new in Indonesia, and that a very sound foundation 
of experience exists for the development of a national study-service scheme. 
A strong philosophical base also exists already in the third of the "Tri Dharma" 
or three functions (education, research and community service) Of Indonesian 
institutions of higher education. 

What i$ new is the ^\ze and scale of the scheme now contemplated when 
compared with the sriiall-scale schemes that have been developed up till now. 
There are at least 128,000 students of higher education in government 
institutions, and approximately 77,000 in non-government institutions. Of these 
more tnan 200,000 students, approximately 23,000 are at the level of studies 
where it is proposed to introduce the study service requirement. This represents 
a manpower resource of 23,000 people available for deployment as change 
agents in rural development activities - a major programme indeed. 

THE ROLE OF THE DIRECTORATE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Responsibility for planning and implementing the 13 pilot projects 
being earned out in 1973/7^^ rests with the rectors of the 13 universities 
concerned, which are scattered from one end of Indonesia almost to the other. 

Although the Directorate of Higher E.'ucation prep>ired and distributed 
a set of detailed basic guidelines, each university hcis been free to develop its 
own particular forrii of study-service scheme in accordance with local wishes, 
needs and conditions. In fact, riiost of ^he 13 universities have followed ttie 
guidelines cioseiy in many aspe^.ts of their pilot projects, and from the results 
achieved so far, it would appear tiiat these guidelines are very relevant and 
practical. The following chart wiiich si>ows the mairi'^ferttures of tiie 13 pilot 
projects gives some idea of the rarige of local approaches. 

The Directorate has also made available otiier assistance, notably a 
grant of Rp760,000 - Rp90(),0(KJ (US$1,807 - US$2, 169) to earh of the 

^BU ^fil, Pioneer and Catalyst. Departmeril ot Mdnf ower, J- insmigration and 
Cooperatives. Jakarta, 19/3, 
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I.-. 'in!v'»sit!fs, ipv^'u on uiuliM tiiandmq thdl iho univtws»li('S should 

I : •'wi'MiM t.-nts. 

.jii i ;r) \' jv 10/ : .,..(!• wn.v.Msily )»»[»»».*st?nitilivt?s to jttt?n»l an 

<t ••;,.> : • »Ms ;l!.i:it^ 1 thi? vVMltMs tli-*. |mi-m : ori locHi trofn BUTSI. 
A JOINT VENTURE 

Ml* .'I I i /dlmn j»k; Culti.f'* onlv. It is l)dSK ally <J I'^ini vt?filure 
l«.•^v^♦.vfl JMi M wj.titutiori ot [liqlior tMluitilion and llu^ li)< ijl Gt)vernnient 
:n rh.' ,ir.M '.vl^'r?' tli*? ins!itiit:on is situiiitvi. vvnh adduiondl (ooperation 
'>V!?^5 \Ur vjHio.js ^j'.'vairiu'Tit ttM hriit al (>xtt»nsi'j: s»:m'vI' fs and wiUi BUTSI. 

Iht^i lo.nt .iiMMOckh IS vory iniportdn. indeed and is the basis ot th<i 
i '...:;osiv.1 sy.^r^.Mv ot tifiaiK uiq tht? f)ldnned National Stjniy Sorvit ^< henu\ 
|t .s Hied fM.l f:x;H.H it»d tliat lot <jl Governments, whosti rural dovoloprnenl 
pfoaftjftHiu'". Will LHTient ftorn the stjrviies of tin? studoots. will meet the bulk 
•jt \\u> ..OS's ot tlvf S'. hefrMt?. Indeed, in several provirn.es, 'he lo<:al Governments 
a'-' .ii'"<idv sfiowi'^'j Uumt willingness to dn this, as can be seen troni the cfiart. 

Gno OT tJie main reasons tor ttiis wilhnr)nP!,s of loi al Governrtients to 
t.nan. si . jy st^rvu fi'ti^ities is tlie very ejreat sliortcM)*^ extension workers 
:" f .nal :n»»as in Indorv^sia. On av erage, a kf^( amatarj (subdisu u t) c ontains 
1.' v.JMqe.. an. I a pon^iiation of nearly 40,000 people. To serve tfu} extension 
tii.-v 17 v.liacu^s and ne-irly 40.000 oeople there is usually one 
.»H T.'r)M.>»i w'TM.M ti --f. h ot (invt?»rim«»nt d(?partrr>ents With a direct 

rur-r.-st ;n fijffi 'l-velof>n!nnt ai n* iM.'s. f)«»rhap'. H 10 (extension wo^^.^?rs 

''.)t;vM^'is!v. thr. IS qmte in<idt»c.viate tor the sort of mri»nsivf» vilh^iin lev»H 
..y !. h,iv" a mmI irr;wj. I -u} rural dtvplf)ni'.nnt. h^ovvf?ver, altfi(;ucih 

• » :; , ■ : Mf.; .jiivr ! v- 'fi* I'^i.'fv. ini ,V' »r ^ I »r', .)f obvi( II isly it^adec|uat».\ 

..^ - :f^! ''Mv^d [f" a-^M. th'» ln.lon»:M.in Goverrifuinr is finally 

t'... J . ,)\, Mf)t !?>' i<^».i-,in.'i •^!»-» tVit:.b»'r of rioveow^-prit (^ttii iai'.. 

■ J . ^ .. ; -.: ♦ . •! i-: .J ni'fjj f{ . Si r' Mil . ijn« jt di« )rinx sO« ii< n\ 

^ . 1 ;. .-.-v,.- ...'..J..:' ;;'?'*^r,. • ; )" p^i^'bl*' V; - ' h ![»•' h.jn i »n n»v; hiituqs, 
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SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE 13 STUOV-SERVICE PILOT PROJECTS CARRIED 

OUT IN 1973/74 

(This tabl« w«$ compiltd whilt pilot proi«ets wtrt in progrets and all figuras 

•ra sublaet to revision) 
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20 students and four newly graduated doctors who acted as team leaders. 
Sent to the villages in two ^jccessive waves, e.g. in the Pattimura University scheme, 
16 students are workmg in the villages from August 1973 to February 1974 to 
be followed by a further 24 students who will work from February«August 1974. 
A kecamaian is th? administrative division immediately above a village, with an 
average population of a little under 40,000 people. 

The students work in the villages tnr two weeks in- each of three months. 
The students wrnk in the villages for tfir(»e days a week over a period of six montf^s. 
Includes students from the nine university faculties, from the five faucltiesof the 
neigfihourirjg Institute of To;jjcher Training and Education and from the neighbouring 
SpoMs Teachers' College. 
Expressed in United St'ites dollars. 

$16 for each student ana $36 for each doctor/ team loader. 
Tr.is figure includes such items as "consumer education," training, living expenses/ 
pocket money for students, supervision, evaluation, administration, honorarium 
for staff, etc. It d0f;s not include the value of proja:t supplies which are usually 
contributed in kind, or of village, contributions to the students' living allowances, 
isjot including support in th(> form of project supplies, e.g. seeds, jrtilisers. 
mecJicines, inse<:ticidL»s, vaccinations, etc.. or m the form of village ontributions 
to the ituder^ts' livir^g allowances f)v the provision of bc^ard arxj icxiqiriy Uee or at 
d reduced fatK». 
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PTM long ago demonstrated the effectiveness of university students as 
high-school tuai hers, and BlMAS their effectiveness as agricultural extension 
Workers. BUI SI is Llt;drly dfnionstratiruj that young university graduate 
volunteers, working for a limited period, can be significantly effective as 
goneralist vilirige-levei cornniunity developme it workers. However, PTM finished 
long ago, BlMAS now takes a different forrr. with little student participation, 
and the nuniber of workers available through BUTSI is very limited, up till 
now only a few hundred each year (although a substantial expansion of 
BUTSTs activities is planned)* 

Now, the universities, with their study-<;ervice schemes, are offering a 
new and much larger source of extension manpower, and local Governments, 
whi(h so badly need more extension- workers to rTiake their rural development 
progiarnrnes effective, are in rriany cases already showing themselves billing to 
help ^ntjet the costs of these schemes. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD 

What contribution are the study-service participants making to rural 
development th<lt justifies this financial support from local Governments? 

Over \\)e past 18 months, one or the other of us has visited at least three 
i:ft>es (Ml h of the ]2 universities currently running pilot f)rojects, to work with 
the Rei.tor and his staff on the development of their projects. The most recent 
of tht?se visits have included extensive freld trips to vis't the studenis at work In 
their villaqes, so we can report at first hand on their activities. 

in almost every case?, the students are assigned to work as assistants to 
th»' Villfiqe Hf?ad, usually one or two sttidents to a village. Very frequently they 
livM in uu^ \H)\is.v '.){ t[ie VrlUiqe Head vAvch helps them t^uild a good social and 
vvnrkirvi ftH.^tionsliip witli [lim. I hfj Village Head is usually a local farriier, chosen 
hy Ui»' viilrKi^Ts, aruJ then rnvested wtth authority by the Government, and he 
^^ r^-'SfonsihUi for i-romotinq and coordinating all Governf))ent sponsjred 
• ImvIi >|WM»>rjt .ji hvitips in file viHaqe. Fie is also often a key fiqure in ( ommunity 
ii.f. =it|uT thfin (i»>v:'ruiiHnt sp(;n«;()r»Mi) initiatives towards village (i(ivelOf)rn(MU 

J .r . ■|.», I s. 

I 'fPM their siiudfion under \\v) wmq of their Village Head, X\mj studruits 
ai.' .n ,in »'X' t)\U',\)\ p(jsiti<)n id hei om'»» involv^'d in e<j( h and every (ievelof)in(nit 
.1: ti\,iv !h»' MiWtK]^!, rif.»pfr\d.riq »)ti thuir iiu lination <ind ability. In almost 
.'v»»'v -h* ' in'V»'»Mn»". h nv,l\;nt'd tfu'ir sti;-i^'nt\ as qoneialisis, i.e. with 

ih»' M»k of vVMf^jn'i irj .ill f i»'|.js of <J»V'l'>['fnf*nt <i» Uvity, arui noi [nst in tfiosf? of 
r.-li'V^irj. »• U) thpir parii-iiLl' ti*;|ri of Miufy, •!(.) tflPV tM?<' tt» t<i^ f 

Ms ''v»My -niiiof tnf):ty th.il nH»;r\ itself. 
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At first, it might ^e.et.' to be asking too ftujch of the students to expect 
then^ tn be active in field^> other than their field of study without lengthy 
trdirniuj. In ta^ t t?xf)erieiHe stiows ttidt ir! fiiost viildges not a great deal of 
technical knowledge is required by the students to niake a considerable 
impact on tt/e existing situation, and what technical knowledge is required is 
usually readily available trorti the brief training the students receive before 
starting work, frorti their fellow students, from other faculties, or from local 
extension officers. What is needed is not great technical knowledge, but tho 
ability to ef ectively transfer even sirtiple technical knowledge. 

Village Administration 

Many of the students spend part of their time helping the Village Head 
to uriprove his fiandling of village administration matters, including keeping 
village statistics up to-dale, organising systematic handling of correspondence 
aod reporting, and helping to explain to villagers the reasons for various 
Government ttixes. 

The students frequently fielp villagers to plan, organize and carry out 
"qotong royong" pro|ects (voluntary cortimunity self-help manual labour 
projects, including building or repairing roads, bridges, drinking water supplies, 
irrigation canals, c;hurches and rtiosques, sctiools and village halls) for the 
tradition of "goiong royong" is still very strong indeed in Indonesian villages. 

The students often help the Village Head and the Village Committbv. 
to plan how to make effective use of the "Village Subsidy" of RplOO,000 
tha: each village receives from the Governrtient each year. 

Demonstrations and Cour ses 

The students cooperate with extensiori officers of the various government 
departfTK?nts (.onc.erned with rural development to plant trial plots of new crops 
or improved varieties of traditional c:rops, to conduct fertilizer demonstrations, 
poultry keepinq demonstrations and fisheries demonstrations, to vat:cinate 
Village poultry against Newcastle disease, to run courses on iTiany subjects 
inMijdmj nutrition improvement, dressmaking, health care, family planning, 
agrii ulturn, fior iiMilture an(i anirtial husbandry, and to help village school 
teachers. 

Cadre Formation 

Thp students do not act as advisers only, but in most cases become deeply 
involved in r»roie(.ts ttuMnselves, working side by side with the villagers; in 
they wcailf? have little credibility if ttiey did not. An imfKMtant part of their 
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task is to develop cadres of young villagers who will carry on development 
projects after the f^tudents return to their university. 

One university gave this process of cadre-formation" a flying start by 
inviting four young villagers (two males and two females) from each of the 
villages concerned to participate in the training given to the students before 
they began work. Following the training, the students and the young villagers 
returned home to their villages together, with an excellent basis established 
for future cooperation. 

Physical Projects and Attitude Changes 

Because of the comparatively short period the students spend in the 
villages (even a six-month period is very short for effective community 
development work, and many or the universities have not /et reached the 
six months' target) there is an understandable tendency for the students to 
concentrate on practical physical projects that have readily visible results, 
e.g. road improvement, livestock or crop projects, or the gathering and display 
of village statistics. 

However, many students are also attempting, with some success, the 
much more difficult, (but also much more important) task of changing villagers' 
attitudes, e.g. towards fariMly planning, child nutrition, health care, 
cooperatives, etc. 

Coordination and Cooperation 

One of the most important roles played by the students is that of fostering 
coordination and cooperation between the various extension services seeking 
to help rural development. It is widely recogni/ed in Indonesia that these 
various services frequently do not cooperate closely enough with each other, 
and the resulting competition, duplication and overlapping is a great waste of 
resources and a handicap to development. 

I he students, by being assigned as generalists (i.e. nor specifically in one 
fie.d of work only) are free to act as village-level agents for all th<^ specialized 
extension services, and many students have developed a "very valuable 
coordmated use of these services at the village-level. 

I ndi vidual E xamples 

Son^e irSdividual examples of students' activities may give some idea of 
the raruje of (.hallen(^es tackled. An engineering student from Syiah Kuala 
U'^iversity is helping <\ vilLger build a water wheel which will provide power 
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tor yrinding qrain and alst) for a vilUiCje t?lec:tri(*ity supply. 

An cku'mhI husbafidry siiidtjni and an ».fiiut aiion studonl frorr) Pailirnnra 
Universil/ iuo loqoiher luHpinc, villacjers to develop vegetable growing tosufH)ly 
the provnu:ial tdpital tovvn of Arribon (whk h currently ifuports vegetable?, at 
great '.osi from far away Java), They are having to work hard to overjorno 
scepik.'isrt) on the pai t of the villagers wfio once did grow vegetables for this 
market and were cheated on the proceeds. 

Newly graduated doctors serving in pilot projects from Andalas and 
Hasanuddin Universities are. providing village-level medical care and health 
edut alion for people who have never been to a doctor before. 

Sttivi»»n'is tr()rTt Larnbung Mangkurat University helped organi/e 
Jt)volopriuini planning meetings in their kecariiatans (the first ever held there) 
and then helped the villagers to implement the decisions made at these meetings. 

A medical student from D ponegoro University is showing villagers how 
to irx't'ase egg produ' tion siriiply by giving hens improved feed mixed from 
locally available rn'atenals. 

In Ball, stude'its of Udayana University are helping villagers to raise eels, 
th«i.s irx.rtvisiruj the protein content of ihetr diet, 

A 't^athemarif s and st. ience student from the University of North Sumatrci 
js st-^'king d way to build :*nd install r\ simple and inexf)ensivo hydraulic ram 
p-.jM.{5 U) pr<.)vid».f a drinkirig water Supply tor his village, 

Stii'ltrits from Sriwjciya University are working tf) i or)qu»M the tears 
'Vtiich r''.!veni leprosy sufferers from seeking treatment, 

i:^a\.vi(aya Univtirsiry :iiiidenis are aiiarfieti in ru»wlv *'siai)hsht?f< vitla<?o 
.»=t'f .|»,v»»s nfxi work U) tr)(M'ristr U)f r\ undtjrstfji.ciiri'.; .irwi utili'ation of 
-•• • )i jpt»rriljvt*s, 

A • i:- .^.'I'-nr .MHt* P(i{,i}aran University r^n « oi;fst» on f-n-ily 
: J iMft; - Is; r ' j. ,\. ,\ ri. .iri.J ail p-r li' lUrirM , if) !h-' ( ;i if ■,.» t»i»» ri?:.' ii« t rpc ji'.. 

THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECT 

' * :■ »■?, f-.'f..-fi.' )ri !fi.' sti I i. 'f I*-, vvh') !••!?»■. 
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Indonesian higher education has come under considerable foreign influence 
with regard to curriculum content, both inherited from colonial times and 
iriiporlt^d siru.e, <ind this fias frt?qut.'ntlv resulted in curri' ula which could be 
made more relevant to Indonesia's pressing needs, in particular to the 
development needs of the 80% ot Indonesia's 126 million people living in 
rural areas. 

Coupled with this factor is an unfortunate tendency for education to 
act as a very powerful urbanizing agent. Intelligent and able village children 
pass along a one-way "Education Street" from village to town, almost never 
to return. The rural areas are drained of their bright young leadership, and the 
towns and cities are choked with young educated, many of whom would 
rather reniain unemployed in towns than return to rural areas to work. 

A Sh ort Cut to Change 

These problems are well recognized by heading educationists in Indonesia 
and vanous steps are being taken to change the situation, including the 
introduction of "development schools" (schools offering a terminal education 
relevant to the employment opportunities of the school-leavers) a. d the reform 
of higher education i:urricula. However, progress is inevitably very slow given the 
size arid corTiplexity of Indonesia's educational system. 

Study service represents a potentially very effective short cut to making 
sorTie of the necessary changes, both in the education of individual students, 
and also in the educational system itself. 

The students, who will be in their fourth year of studies, will be brought 
face to face with tfie realities of the developineni fKoblefn<; facinq Indonesia 
Kxiay, and asked to do something about the'n. This is a tremendous challenge, 
boili to the students as individuals, and also to the education they tiave receiv^i 
up till ifiat lifne. It is clear tron^ our field visits that most of the students, 
rind rtiosl ol Ihn university staff merTibers involved with those pilot projects, 
«jro ros{)()ndinq impressively to this chtillenge. 

The students ar^-* tackling development activities both inside and outside 
tfieir fields of study with a self-c.onfi(;ence that is frequently lacking in the 
r.veraqe tjradiiiite. !h'?y dro Icdrnincj to identify, analyse and solve problerT^s, 
vory real dr^J prai tu cil problerris th<U. < an hcjve a diret I efftH,.t on the lives of a 
lot of people in tfie villages tht:?y are assigned in. 

They dr»' devnlopinq an effective interdisciplinary dp[)roa{.h to 
development, tin ijporoar.ti whit.h is extremely impowdnl n d (ountry whoif? 
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shortcomings in cooperation and coordination between government departments 
are reinforced by an edtjcational <^y<;tefn in whirh <;tiidenT<; <itudy In their 
spfK;»ali/ed faculties only, with littU* oi nu contai t witti people of other 
disciplines. 

The study-service pilot projects are giving both students and faculty 
members a chance to examine course content against the realities of the field 
situation, and the Senate of one university has already gone so far as to decide 
that as soon as ttie first group of study serv-ce participants return to the 
university, a curriculum workshop will be held so that all curricula can be 
revised vvtiere n<>cessary to make them more relevant to rural development 
needs as evidenced by the university's experience with its study-service scheme, 

OBSERVATIONS 

What lessons can be learnt from Indonesia's exfierience so far with 
study-servico a* tivities? We offer the following comments based on our 
observatioii of ttie various f>ilol projects ir:'t>c<taff'. and on the comrnents made 
to us by the students, lecturers and other people involved with them. 

Challenge 

Probably tho most important ingredient of a study-service scheme is the 
challenge presenteo (o each student by being faced with the practical day-to-day 
problerTis of the village situation and being asked to do something useful to 
help solve them. The great majority of the students respond very well to this 
challenge, and this positive response is the raw material from which can be 
develor)ed The beneficial effects of the study-service experience. 

The students rj^ed to be extended by genuine challenges to their initiative, 
ingenuity and perseverance, and not by contrived or artificial situations as is 
often the case in dassroorT! problems. Too rtnirh participation by university 
staff will taku these challenges away from the students and give them to the 
staff instead, loo litrie ficjrticipation by university staff may leave the students 
unbui'portt.'d an(j am make the ctuillenge too groat. 

If too ttwjny students are assigned in the one village, this can also result in 
the challenge l>oinn blunted. The most successful system seems to be to assign 
one or two studt^riis t() a village, with an interdisciplinary team of students 
assigned in rontiguous villages in the same kecam^tan, able to rneet periodically 
to ex^/hange Fxp'^r.-^'nce and help each other. 

Length of Service 

Only three of the thirteen universities have so far reachpri the target 
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suggested by Prssiderii SoeharK^ of iho siudeiUs living and working in the 
villaqef* for a rninirtiufii of six months, although three aiore are close, Howevijr, 
ft wuuld seeM) that ii S'x rMDfilh pt»?ind is indt^ni fiiiriKnal to reali/t? the put;:fntidl 
of study -service to ronttil)uto tn tho students' education and. to the 
HT^pleriientation of rural dovt^lopniont activities, that ono yoar would be 
consalerably bOttnr, <ind Ifiat a fuMiod of (ess than six months niai^es it ve^'y 
difficult for the programme to have a profound effect. 

Extension W o rk, Not Resea rch 

An important pan of the students assignrTient on tfieir arrival in their 
villages is to (onduct a siriiple survey of village needs and resources as a basis 
for their later activities. (In most universities this period of village observation 
took pla( c> imri^ediately before the students were trained so that the training 
'.(Mi\6 bii geared to the ac tual village situation and so tliat the students had a 
reference point to help them understand and absorb the training). 

l-ir)wever, af)art from tins simple and necessary survey, research is not a 
t)arl of study-servue althc^iqli some universities still have a tendency to try to 
mix thf? two. with detrimental results with regard to the students' effectiveness. 
The sttidents are m the villages to work, to help put into prnctic e some of the 
U)nstderat)le volurne of resear* h findings on rural development ih<it already 
H^.st. not to add to tlu?se findings. 

Theie is a se[uirate researt h fuogramnie throughout th»» higher education 
institutions i^f Indonesia, ftnarv ed through the Dir«( torate of Hiqher Eiducation' 
with fiir^ds from the Five Year DeveU^ument ^^lan and frorri overseas sources. 
C<3r^]panjd with stucJy-servir.e acuvitif;*. as tliey exist so far, r^sear' h activities 
art! large, well c*stat)ltslied and well funded, and Ihern Sf»<.?fT..i lo ha a ru?ed to 
pr(jv»d(; sori^n l)alan(.e to tliese reseanili activit.es by ,n(,rf;ar.!TKj \hv. qoiUUrty of 
siTiplomeruation a( tivilifjs, e.g. study servu.e, tfiat can put some of the results (;f 
tfus research to work. 

Specialist or Generalist? 

A • ontr'wersitjj cJsptH t ot tlu? f>ilot prnj^u ts fias bet*n tbt; qmisticjr* ot 
v*^[)ethHr r^l^^ Uiid(-*rU': should bn assigr^«'d to work sohily in d( livitios related to 
UhUA i't studv. or <is gcru.T.ilists. 

S«-jverai :)\ tli»; »in.verstri*»s be'^ni by . umemp'lating usinq tlie spui,.ialisi 
appr'.-.n h. ir-.it iO ttu; »!nd, .js d result of tlieir own rethinknv! .,nfl observation 
of f<Mlsr^ »*>i3»*Mnu« .i!r::ost til! avMtpu>d tlieir st::dcr^r:; .1. qe(M»ralistr>, one 
Of ?W"^ ^lijd^^nr-. \i} .J vnl'ig*'. iU - .ontjChKHri vi!la()es ni th^; Srinif? kt?( ariidtan. lh*» 
'.T.jOfnts ar»? !h'»s ahU; Jo to- us to '.ome ^i);tt»rU on a^ tivilie:» rf>lcU(»d to thntr 
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own field of study, but are also tequired to be active in other development 
activities reliant to local needs. 

This system gives the students the chance to broaden their horizons, 
and to understand that development problems in different fields are often 
closely interlinked and cannot be solved in isolation. However, when they 
strike difficulties that really do require expertise in a field other than their own, 
then they are close enough to extension workers and students from other 
faculties to call on them for help - a very natural and effective way to develop 
the habit of interdisciplinary cooperation, 

The generalist approach also avoids a serious problem faced by one 
university which assigned its students to work largely in their own field of 
study - how does one find sufficient studies-related activities to provide an 
adequate challenge to students in such fields as mathematics? 

*Xontumf Educttton'* 

Even more important than training the student participants is the process 
of "consumer education." Where village and kecamatan leaders and other local 
officials are taken' into an effective "partnership" by the university, they fully 
understand the purpose of the programme, they can make full use of the 
students, and give them needed supervision and support, and the experience is 
likely to be more valuable for both sides. 

Partly because of delays in the availability of funding, some of the 
universities this year carried out "consumer education" rather sketchily, 
Considerable time then had to be expended on smoothing out the various 
misunderstandings and difficulties which inevitably arose, 

Fttdb<ck to the Unlvtriity 

To ease the task of getting the pilot projects under way, many of the 
universities have drawn their study-service participants from final year students 
who have finished lectures. This ineans that most of the participants will leave 
the university soon after completing their study-service, and the university 
will lose much valuable feedback from their experience. 

When the National Study-Service Scheme is fully established, service will 
probably take place during the year before the final year of study. This will give 
the students the chance to discuss and consolidate their village experience during 
their final year, and the university will benefit by much valuable feedback. 
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CONCLUSION 

the various study^service pilot projects have laid a very sound foundation 

ot experience and enthusiasni on which a national study -service programme can 
be built in Indonesia, and it is clear that Indonesia has become a pioneer in 
tnany aspcK^ts of study^service and can offer nujch useful experience to other 
countries. 

The main tasks faced now are the improvement of those aspects of the 
individual universities' projects that are still weak, the increasing In si^e of 
existing projects and the starting of projects in the ren^aining institutions of 
higher education, and the obtaining of sufficient priority in financial support 
to make all this possible. 
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PROGRAMME OF WORKSHOP 



Wednesday, 28 November 



Evening 



Thursday, 29 November 



Arrival. 

Participants will be met at Chiang Mai Airport, 

Registration at R income Hotel. 

No activities are scheduled so that participants 
could read the papers in advance. 



8.00 a,ai. - 8.30 a, 



8,45 a.'Ti. 



m. 



8.55 a,ni 



9.00 a.m. 



9.10 a.rn. 



9.25 a.m. 



Official Opening at Salatham Halh Chiang Mai 
University: 

Arrival of guests and workshop participants. 

Arrival of His Excellency, Dr. Toh Chin Chye, 
Minister for Science & Technology, Republic 
of Singapore; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Singapore; and Chairman, Regional Institute of 
Higher Education and Development, 

Arrival of His Excellency, Prof. Aroon 
Sorathesn, Minister-in Charge of State University 
Bureau of Thailand. 

Welcoming address by Dr. Amnuay Tapingkae, 
Director of the Regional Institute of Higher 
Education and Development. 

Address by His Excellency, Pfof. Aroon 
Sorathesn,Minister-in-Charge of State University 
Bureau of Thailand, in declaring open the 
workshop. 

Greetings by Prof. Tawan Kangwanpong, 
Rector of Chiang Mai University. 
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PROORAMME OP WORKSHOP 



9.30 ajn. - t0.30 a.m.* Reception at Ch.anp Mai University. 



10.30 a.tn. 



His Excullency, Minis;er-in-Charge ot State 
University Bureaii of Thailand depcitts, 



10.30 a.m. - 12.00 noon Tour of the campus of Chiang Mai University 

by workshop participants. 



2.00 p.m. - 5.00 p.m. 



Session t: "Problems of University Growth in 
Southeast Asia" 

Chairman: Dr. Amnuay Tapi:.gkae (RIHED) 



Papers presented by: 

(1) Dr. Achjani Atmakusuma (Indonesia) 

(2) Dr. Khus Chiev (Khmer Republic) 

(3) Dr. Tenh Tesu (Laos) 

(4) Prof. Do Ba Khe (Vietnam) 

Discussants: 

(1) Dr. Arshad Ayub {^*alaysia) 

(2) Prof. Hsu Loke Soo (Singapore) 

(3) Mr. Mahmud Zaki (Indonesia) 

Discussion: All participants. 



7.00 p.m. - 9.00 p.m. 



Kantoke Banquet (Northern Thai Style 
Reception) hosted by Rector of Chiang Mai 
University, Prof. Tawan Kangwanpong. at Hotel 
Suriwongse. 

(Bus leaves Rincome HoteJ at 6.45 p.m.) 



Friday, 30 November 



9.00 a.m. - ' 2.0() noon 



Sessio if: "Problems of University Growth in 
Southeast Asia ' (Continued) 



Chairman: Prof. Do Ba Khe (Vietnam) 
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Papers presented by: 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



2.00 p.m. > f).00 p.m. 



Evening Free. 



Saturday, 1 December 



Mr. Chiff Juslii'tj SuffUtn (Malaysia) 

Dr. Louis Cnen (Singapore) 

Dr, Wichit Srisa an (Thailand) 

Dr. Augusto L. Tenmatay (Ford 

Foundation. Philippines) 



Discussants: 

(1) Prof. Soekisno Hadikaetnoro (Indonesij) 

(2) Dr. Sanga Sabhasri (Thailand) 

Discussion: All participants. 

Session III: "Problems of Expansion versus 
Consolidation of Higher Education in Southeast 
Asia" 

Chairman: Prof. Lim Chong Yah (Singapore) 
Paper presented by* 

(1) Mr. Koesnadi Hardjasoemantri (Indonesia) 
DiscLssants: 

' Dr. Nguyen Van Hai (Vietnam) 

(2) Mr. Ainuddin bin Abdul Wahid (Malaysia) 

(3) Dr, Sippanondha Ketudnt (National 
Development CommissiOM. Thailand) 

Discussion: All participants. 



9.00 a.r^. - 12.00 noon Tour of Chiang Mai, 

(Participants are requested to assemble at the 
lobby. R income Hotel, a^ QA5 a.m. Bus leaves 
at 9.00 a.m.) 
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2,00 p.in, 5,00 pjn. 



7.00 p.m. - 9,00 p,m, 

Sunday, 2 December 

9.00 a.m. - 12.00 noon 



Afternoon 



Se$$ion IV: "Mass versus Selective Higher 
Education In Southea,«^t Asia" 

Chairman: Dr. Prajudi Atmonsudirdjo (Indonesia) 

Papers presented by: 

(1) Prof, Lim Chong Yah (Singapore) 

(2) Prof, Amara Raksasataya (Thailand) 

Discussants: 

(1) Dr. Pedro V, Flores (Philippines) 

(2) Mr. F, A, Vasenwala (Singapore) 

(3) Dr, Nguyen Dang Long (Vietnam) 

Discussion: All participants. 

Reception hosted by RIHED Director at 
R income Hotel Poolside. 



S^ion V: "Summary and Recommendations'* 
Chairman: Prof. Yip Yat Hoony (Malaysia) 
Summing up: 

(1) Dr. Amnuay Tapingkae (RIHED) 

(2) Dr, Charles F. Keyes (Rapporteur) 

(3) Dr. Sunt Techakumpuch (University 
Development Commission, Thailand) 

(4) Dr. Augusto L. Tenmatay (Ford 
Foundation, Philipl^ines) 

Discussion: All participants. 

Departure. 



LIST OF PARTICIPANTS AND OBSERVERS 
PARTICIPANTS 



litdoM$i§ 

Dr. Achjani Atntakusiima 
Executive Secretary 
Agriculture*! Si^iences Consortium 
c/o Institut Pertanian Bogor 
Jalan Otto Iskandardinata 
Bogor 

Mr. Koesnadi Hardjasoemrntri 
director 

Directorate of Higher Education 
Ministry of Education and Culture 
Jalan Proklamas! 17A 
Jakarta 

Pr» Prajudi Atmosudirdjo 
Rector Magnlficus 
Universitas 17 Agusius 1945 
Jalan Tegalan 5 
Jakarta VI 1/2 

Prof. Soekisno Hadikoemoro 
Rector 

Universitac Cendernwasih 

Jayapura 

Irian Jaya 

Mr. Mahmud Zaki 
Vice Rector 

Institut Teknologi Surabaya 
Jairn Cokroaminoto 12 A 
Surabaya 
East Ja\'a 
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Khm$r Republic 

Dr. Khus Chiev 
Dean 

Faculty of Science 
Univers'ty of Phnoni Penh 
150 Mem Cheav 
Phnom Penh 

Mr. Sou Khim 
Director 

National Office of Educational Planning 
do Khmer National Ccmnnission of UNESCO 
Rue de Ib Croix Rouge 
Phnoni Penh 

Dr. Im Saroeun 
Director-General of Education 
and 

Recto- of Technical University 
B.P. No. 866 
Phnom Penh 

Mr. Ty Varasidh 
Dean 

Faculty of Arts and Trades 
Technical University 

c/o Khmer National Commission of UNESCO 
Rue de la Croix Rouge 
Phnom Penh 

Laos 

Mr. Ana Soum Phol Phdki 

Ministry of Education 

des Beaux-Arts et des Sports Jeunesse 

Vientiane 

Mr. Khamkhing Souv5> tiasy 

Director of Higher Education 

Ministr>/ of Education 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 



RIHED is a regional and autonomous institution established for the 
purpose of stimulating and facilitating cooperation among the universities and 
the governments of the countries in Southeast Asia, and to enhance the 
contributions of higher education to the social and economic developments of 
the countries of the region and of the region as a whole. To achieve this primary 
objective, the activities of RIHED are focused principally on the following: 

(i) To provide statistical, clearing-house and documentation services; 

(ii) To conduct or arrange for the conduct and publication of studies 
of ways to extend the contributions of universities to development 
and of the functioning and organization of universities in this role; 

(iii) To sponsor seminars and conferences; 

(iv) To provide advisory and technical services; 

(v) To cooperate with other agencies whose objects are related to the 

objects of the Institute; and 
(vi) To encourage and facilitate inter-university and inter-country 
cooperation in the planning and conduct of mutually beneficial 
projects in higher education and development. 

The Institute is supported and financed jointly by the Governments of 
Indonesia, the Khmer Republic, Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and the 
Republic of Vietnam and the Ford Foundation. 
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